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Sacra Scriptura and Verbum Det 


in the Lutheran Confessions 
By FRED KRAMER 


(This paper was delivered in German at Oberursel, Germany, and at Gote- 
borg, Sweden, in connection with the Bad Boll Conferences in 1954.) 

O understand the Lutheran Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 

tury correctly one must know and bear in mind the fact that 

it was begun by a man who amid fearful troubles of conscience 
and after a long and bitter struggle for the certainty of his salvation 
had rediscovered the Gospel and who in turn desired to share its 
blessings with others. 

The confessional writings of the Lutheran Church should also 
be read and evaluated with this fact in mind. The Augsburg Con- 
fession not only states the doctrine of justification clearly and 
concisely in its fourth article but also judges all other doctrines 
from the vantage point of this doctrine. 

Concerning ecclesiastical usages and human traditions the Augs- 
burg Confession says: “Men are admonished also that human 
traditions instituted to propitiate God, to merit grace, and to make 
satisfaction for sins, are opposed to the Gospel and the doctrine of 
faith. Wherefore vows and traditions concerning meats and days, 
etc., instituted to merit grace and to make satisfaction for sins, are 
useless and contrary to the Gospel (Triglot Concordia, The Sym- 
bolical Books of the Ev. Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo., 1921, 
p-49). Those who rejected earthly possessions, government, mar- 
tiage, and the like are condemned, “for the Gospel teaches an 
eternal righteousness of the heart . . . it does not destroy the state 
or the family... .” (Trigl., p.51.) 
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The office of a bishop is to serve the Gospel and must be per- 
formed and judged with this in mind. “. .. According to the Gospel, 
or, as they say, by divine right, there belongs to the bishops as 
bishops, that is, to those to whom has been committed the min- 
istry of the Word and the Sacraments, no jurisdiction except to 
forgive sins, to judge doctrine, to reject doctrines contrary to the 
Gospel, and to exclude from the communion of the Church wicked 
men, whose wickedness is known, and this without human force, 
simply by the Word. Herein the congregations of necessity and 
by divine right must obey them, according to Luke 10,16: He that 
heareth you heareth Me. But when they teach or ordain anything 
against the Gospel, then the congregations have a commandment 
of God prohibiting obedience, Matt. 7,15: Beware of false prophets; 
Gal.1,8: Though an angel from heaven preach any other gospel, 
let him be accursed; 2 Cor. 13,8: We can do nothing against the 
truth, but for the truth.” (Trigl., p.87.) 

It was the conviction of the Lutheran reformers and confessors 
that the doctrine of justification was not only the chief article of 
the Christian faith, but also the vantage point from which all Scrip- 
ture must be illumined and understood. The Apology says on this 
point in Article IV, “Of Justification”: “. . . Since in this contro- 
versy the chief topic of Christian doctrine is treated, which, under- 
stood aright, illumines and amplifies the honor of Christ [which 
is of especial service for the clear, correct understanding of the 
entire Holy Scriptures, and alone shows the way to the unspeak- 
able treasure and right knowledge of Christ, and alone opens the 
door to the entire Bible}, and brings necessary and most abundant 
consolation to devout consciences, we ask His Imperial Majesty to 
hear us with forbearance in matters of such importance” (Trigl., 
p.121). 

In this context the Apology teaches the right distinction be- 
tween Law and Gospel, a distinction of the utmost importance for 
a correct understanding of Holy Scripture. “All Scripture ought 
to be distributed into these two principal topics, the Law and the 
promises. For in some places it presents the Law, and in others 
the promise concerning Christ, namely, either when [in the Old 
Testament] it promises that Christ will come, and offers, for His 
sake, the remission of sins, justification, and life eternal, or when, 
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in the Gospel [in the New Testament], Christ Himself, since He 
has appeared, promises the remission of sins, justification, and life 
eternal.” (Trigl., p. 121.) 

These same confessional writings again and again appeal to the 
Gospel, but even more frequently to the Scriptures, or the Word 
of God. The Ecumenical Creeds, to which the Lutheran Confessors 
held unwaveringly, do not refer to the Scriptures directly except 
in the Nicene Creed, “the third day He rose again according to the 
Scriptures,” but anyone well acquainted with these creeds and with 
Scripture itself cannot fail to note that every formulation in these 
creeds represents a conscious striving toward expressing clearly and 
correctly a teaching of Scripture. 

The specifically Lutheran Confessions, on the other hand, quote 
the Scriptures over and over and appeal to them. In the Preface 
to the Emperor the Confessors at Augsburg state: “. . . we offer, 
in this matter of religion, the Confession of our preachers and of 
ourselves, showing what manner of doctrine from the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the pure Word of God has been up to this time set forth 
in our lands, dukedoms, dominions, and cities, and taught in our 
churches” (Trigl., p.39). 

In support of their doctrine, that works do not justify, they appeal 
to Scripture. “Also they teach that this faith is bound to bring forth 
good fruits, and that it is necessary to do good works commanded 
by God, because of God’s will, but that we should not rely on those 
works to merit justification before God. For remission of sins and 
justification is apprehended by faith, as also the voice of Christ 
attests: ‘When ye shall have done all these things, say: We are 
unprofitable servants.’ Luke 17,10.” (Trigl., p.45£.) 

Also for their teaching concerning Confession the Confessors 
appeal to Scripture. “Of Confession they teach that Private Absolu- 
tion ought to be retained in the churches, although in confession 
an enumeration of all sins is not necessary. For it is impossible, 
according to the Psalm: Who can understand his errors? Ps. 19,12.” 
(Trigl., p. 47.) 

Contrary doctrines are condemned on the basis of Scripture. “But 
the Scripture teaches not the invocation of saints, or to ask help of 
Saints, since it sets before us the one Christ as the Mediator, Pro- 
pitiator, High Priest, and Intercessor. He is to be prayed to, and 
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has promised that He will hear our prayer; and this worship He 
approves above all, to wit, that in all afflictions He be called upon, 
1 John 2,1: If any man sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, 
etc.” (Trigl., p.57£.) 

The insistence of the Roman Catholic Church on the command- 
ments of men is attacked with Scripture. In Article XXVI of the 
Augsburg Confession, “Of the Distinction of Meats,” we read: 
“Thus, therefore, they have taught that by the observance of human 
traditions we cannot merit grace or be justified; and hence we must 
not think such observances necessary acts of worhip. They add 
hereunto testimonies of Scripture. Christ, Matt. 15,3, defends the 
Apostles who had not observed the usual tradition, which, how- 
ever, evidently pertains to a matter not unlawful, but indifferent, 
and to have a certain affinity with the purifications of the Law, and 
says, 9: In vain do they worship Me with the commandments of 
men. He, therefore, does not exact an unprofitable service. Shortly 
after He adds: Not that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man. 
So also Paul, Rom. 14,17: The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink, Col. 2,16: Let no man, therefore, judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy-day, or of the Sabbath-day; also: If 
ye be dead with Christ from the rudiments of the world, why, as 
though living in the world, are ye subject to ordinances: Touch 
not, taste not, handle not? And Peter says, Acts 15,10: Why tempt 
ye God to put a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither 
our fathers nor we were able to bear? But we believe that through 
the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they. 
Here Peter forbids to burden the consciences with many rites, either 
of Moses or of others. And in 1 Tim.4,1.3 Paul calls the pro- 
hibition of meats a doctrine of devils; for it is against the Gospel 
to institute or to do such works that by them we may merit grace, 
or as though Christianity could not exist without such service of 
God.” (Trigl., p.73£.) 

With respect to the Sabbath the Augsburg Confession says: 
“For those who judge that by the authority of the Church the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Day instead of the Sabbath-day was ordained 
as a thing necessary, do greatly err. Scripture has abrogated the 
Sabbath-day; for it teaches that, since the Gospel has been revealed, 
all the ceremonies of Moses can be omitted.” (Trigl., p.91.) 
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At the close of the doctrinal articles of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion the Confessors affirm: “This is about the Sum of our Doctrine, 
in which, as can be seen, there is nothing that varies from the 
Scriptures, or from the Church Catholic, or from the Church of 
Rome as known from its writers” (Trigl., p.59). 

The Lutheran Confessors also offer, at the close of the Augsburg 
Confession, to furnish additional evidence for their teachings from 
Scripture should their adversaries desire it. “The above articles we 
desire to present in accordance with the edict of Your Imperial 
Majesty, in order to exhibit our Confession and let men see a sum- 
mary of the doctrine of our teachers. If there is anything that any 
one might desire in this Confession, we are ready, God willing, to 
present ampler information according to the Scriptures.” {Italics 
ours}. (Trigl., p.95.) 

It has often been noted that the Lutheran Confessions have no 
special article concerning Holy Scripture or the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture. The Lutheran Confessions did not need such an article at the 
time of their composition. There was then no dispute concerning 
the inspiration of the Scripture. Also the most ardent Roman Cath- 
olics accepted Scripture as divinely inspired and as of binding force 
for the doctrines of the church. In addition, however, they appealed 
to tradition and the fathers. The Lutheran Confessors show, wher- 
ever that is possible, the agreement of the best of the Fathers with 
Scripture. Where their opponents perverted and misused the Scrip- 
tures, the Lutheran Confessors pointed out the misuse. They did 
so particularly by placing the Gospel at the very center of all their 
teaching and judging all doctrine from this vantage point. 

This is the case not only in the Augsburg Confession, but also 
in all the specifically Lutheran Confessions. In the Apology, in 
the Article “Of Original Sin,” Melanchthon says: “In reference 
to original sin we therefore hold nothing differing either from 
Scripture or from the Church catholic, but cleanse from corrup- 
tions and restore to light most important declarations of Scripture 
and of the Fathers, that had been covered over by the sophistical 
controversies of modern theologians” (Trigl., p.113). 

In the same article Melanchthon states further: “It has been 
said above that Augustine defines original sin as concupiscence. If 
there be anything disadvantageous in this opinion, let them quarrel 
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with Augustine. Besides, Paul says, Rom. 7,7. 23: I had not known 
lust [concupiscence], except the Law had said, Thou shalt not covet. 
Likewise: I see another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of sin 
which is in my members. These testimonies can be overthrown by 
no sophistry.” (Trigl., p.115.) A little later he says: “But if the 
adversaries will contend that the fomes [or evil inclination} is an 
adiaphoron, not only many passages of Scripture but simply the 
entire Church {and many Fathers} will contradict them” (Trigl., 
p-115). 

In Art. IV of the Apology Melanchthon quotes a large number 
of passages from the Old and New Testaments which glorify justi- 
fication by faith. He does not admonish his opponents to believe 
the Scriptures. He simply quotes the passages to them and expects 
them to accept them. A little later he complains: “Truly, it is 
amazing that the adversaries are in no way moved by so many 
passages of Scripture, which clearly ascribe justification to faith, 
and, indeed, deny it to works. Do they think that the same is re- 
peated so often for no purpose? Do they think that these words 
fell inconsiderately from the Holy Ghost?” (Trigl., p. 153.) 

Apart from the unmistakable position of Melanchthon with re- 
gard to the authority of the Scriptures there appears to lie here also 
a clear indication of a conception of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
ture on the part of Melanchthon, namely, in the words: “Do they 
think that these words fell inconsiderately from the Holy Ghost?” 

The Smalcald Articles show that Luther, even as Melanchthon, 
appealed for proof of his doctrine to Scripture against the Fathers, 
particularly also against the misuse of the writings of the Fathers, 
of which his opponents had become guilty. With respect to their 
use of Augustine in behalf of the doctrine of purgatory he writes: 
“The Papists quote here Augustine and some of the Fathers who 
are said to have written concerning purgatory, and they think that 
we do not understand for what purpose and to what end they spoke 
as they did. St. Augustine does not write that there is a purgatory, 
nor has he a testimony of Scripture to constrain him thereto, but 
he leaves it in doubt whether there is one, and says that his mother 
asked to be remembered at the altar or Sacrament. Now, all this 
is indeed nothing but the devotion of men, and that, too, of indi- 
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viduals, and does not establish an article of faith, which is the pre- 
rogative of God alone {italics ours]. 

“Our Papists, however, cite such statements [opinions} of men 
in order that men should believe in their horrible, blasphemous, 
and cursed traffic in masses for souls in purgatory [or in sacrifices 
for the dead and oblations}, etc. But they will never prove these 
things from Augustine. Now, when they have abolished the traffic 
in masses for purgatory, of which Augustine never dreamt, we will 
then discuss with them whether the expressions of Augustine with- 
out Scripture [being without the warrant of the Word] are to be 
admitted, and whether the dead should be remembered at the 
Eucharist. For it will not do to frame articles of faith from the 
works or words of the holy Fathers; otherwise their kind of fare, 
of garments, of house, etc., would have to become an article of 
faith, as was done with relics. [We have, however, another rule, 
namely} The rule is: The Word of God shall establish articles of 
faith {italics ours], and no one else, not even an angel.” (Trigl., 
p- 465 f.) 

This passage from the Smalcald Articles not only shows clearly 
how Luther used the Scriptures to establish correct doctrine and 
to overthrow false doctrine, but also states the principle which 
underlies the use of Scripture in the Lutheran Confessions: “The 
Word of God shall establish articles of faith, and no one else, not 
even an angel.” The expression “Word of God” is here synonymous 
with “Scripture,” for the dispute revolved about the question 
whether the word of St. Augustine without the Scripture could 
establish the doctrine of purgatory. 

When we examine the Lvtheran Confessions we find that the 
expression “the Word of God” in a number of places clearly desig- 
nates the Scriptural preaching and teaching in the Church. We 
need but to recall the words of the Small Catechism: “When the 
Word of God is taught in its truth and purity,” etc.; also the words 
of the Smalcald Articles: “Why, therefore, do they desert their own 
parish, the Word of God, wives, children, etc... ?” (Trigl., p.467.) 

On the other hand in a sizable number of cases the Lutheran 
Confessions use the expression “Word of God” to designate either 
the whole of Scripture or parts of it. We have a scarcely percep- 
tible transition from the one meaning to the other when the Small 
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Catechism says in the “How is this done?” of the First Petition: 
“When the Word of God [first meaning} is taught in its truth and 
purity ... But he that teaches and lives otherwise than God’s Word 
teaches {second meaning] .. .” (Trigl., p.546.) Now it is no 
more the Word of God that is taught, but the Word itself is the 
teacher. Here the publica doctrina in the church cannot be meant, 
but only the written Word of Scripture. 


God's Word, as recorded in Scripture, is also meant when Luther 
calls Baptism the “water comprehended in God’s command and 
connected with God’s word.” He answers the question: “Which is 
that word of God?” with a passage from Scripture, Matt. 28,12 
(Trigl., p.551). 

After this excursus concerning the repeated identification of 
“Word of God” with “Scripture” in the Lutheran Confessions we 
return to our theme. We have seen that the Lutheran Confessions 
time and time again cite as evidence for the correctness of their doc- 
trine Scripture and particular passages of Scripture. Luther’s Small 
Catechism is particularly relevant here. In the Fourth Chief Part 
Luther asks first of all: “What is Baptism?” He answers: “Baptism 
is not simple water only, but it is the water comprehended in God’s 
command and connected with God’s Word.” Then he asks: “Which 
is that word of God?” and answers: “Christ, our Lord, says in the 
last chapter of Matthew: Go ye into all the world and teach all 
nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” Next he asks: “What does Baptism give 
or profit?” and answers: “It works forgiveness of sins, delivers from 
death and the devil, and gives eternal salvation to all who believe 
this, as the words and promises of God declare’ {italics ours}. He 
asks: “Which are such words and promises of God?” and answers 
again with a word of Scripture: “Christ, our Lord, says in the last 
chapter of Mark: He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved; 
but he that believeth not shall be damned.” (Trigl., p.551.) 


The question of reason: “How can water do such great things?” 
he answers first in his own words: “It is not the water indeed that 
does them, but the word of God, which is in and with the water, 
and faith, which trusts such word of God in the water. For with- 
out the word of God the water is simple water and no baptism, but 
with the word of God it is a baptism, that is, a gracious water of 
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life, and a washing of regeneration in the Holy Ghost, as St. Paul 
says Titus chapter three.” Then he quotes Scripture for his doctrine 
concerning the power of Baptism: “By the washing of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost, which He shed on us abundantly 
through Jesus Christ, our Savior, that, being justified by His grace, 
we should be made heirs according to the hope of eternal life. This 
is a faithful saying.” (Trigl., p.551.) 

Luther knows not only the benefit of Baptism but also the sym- 
bolical meaning of this Sacrament, namely, the daily drowning of 
the old Adam in us and the coming forth of the new man. This 
also he does not derive from reason, but from Scripture. After 
stating the symbolical meaning of Baptism he asks: “Where is 
this written?” and answers: “St. Paul says Romans, chapter 6: We 
are buried with Christ by Baptism into death, that, like as He was 
raised up from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life” (Trigl., p.553). 

What has here been set forth in connection with the Fourth Chief 
Part could easily be done also in the case of the Sixth. In his Small 
Catechism Luther desired to set forth no other doctrine than that 
which is clearly taught in Scripture itself. In the Table of Duties 
he brought together a careful selection of Scripture passages for 
the instruction of Christians in a godly life. 

The remaining symbols of the Lutheran Church, namely, the 
Large Catechism of Luther and the Formula of Concord likewise 
base the doctrines which they set forth upon the Word of God as 
revealed in the Scripture. The Formula of Concord goes beyond 
the earlier confessions in stating clearly and concisely the principles 
which the Confessors followed in the use of Scripture as source of 
and norm for the doctrines of the church. 

The Epitome of the Formula is superscribed: “OF THE SUM- 
MARY CONTENT, RULE, AND STANDARD according to 
which all doctrines should be judged, and the erroneous teachings 
{controversies} that have occurred should be decided and explained 
in a Christian way.” Then follow the famous words: “We believe, 
teach, and confess that the sole rule and standard according to which 
all dogmas together with [all] teachers should be estimated and 
judged are the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and 
of the New Testament alone, as it is written Ps. 119,105: Thy Word 
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is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto my path. And St. Paul: 
Though an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you, 
let him be accursed, Gal.1,8.” (Trigl., p.777.) 

Melanchthon had often quoted the Fathers in the Augustana and 
the Apology, not in order to establish doctrine outside Scripture 
or contrary to it, but rather to show that the doctrines taught by 
the Lutheran Confessors were not innovations but those of the 
ancient church. In order to make very clear the relation in which 
human teachers and books stand to the Holy Scriptures, the Formula 
says: “Other writings, however, of ancient or modern teachers, what- 
ever name they bear, must not be regarded as equal to the Holy 
Scriptures, but all of them together be subjected to them, and should 
not be received otherwise or further than as witnesses, [which are 
to show] in what manner after the time of the Apostles, and at 
what places, this [pure] doctrine of the prophets and apostles was 
preserved” (Trigl., p.777). 

Speaking of the same subject a little later, the Formula says: “In 
this way the distinction between the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and of the New Testament and all other writings is preserved, and 
the Holy Scripmres alone remain the only judge, rule, and stand- 
ard, according to which, as the only touchstone, all dogmas shall 
and must be discerned and judged, as to whether they are good or 
evil, right or wrong. 

“But the other symbols and writings cited are not judges, as are 
the Holy Scriptures, but only a testimony and declaration of the 
faith, as to how at any time the Holy Scriptures have been under- 
stood and explained in the articles in controversy in the Church of 
God by those then living, and how the opposite dogma was rejected 
and condemned {by what arguments the dogmas conflicting with 
the Holy Scripture were rejected and condemned]” (Trigl., p.779). 

In the “Thorough Declaration” the signers of the Formula de- 
clare: “First [then, we receive and embrace with our whole heart} 
the Prophetic and Apostolic Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the pure, clear fountain of Israel, which is the only true 
standard by which all teachers and doctrines are to be judged” 
(Trigl., p.851). 

These words are worthy of careful study. The Lutheran Con- 
fessors view the Scripture first of all as “the pure, clear fountain of 
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Israel,” and, secondly, as “the only true standard by which all 
teachers and doctrines are to be judged.” The metaphor of Scrip- 
ture as the “pure, clear fountain of Israel” can only mean that 
Scripture is here designated as the source, from which all the doc- 
trines of the church must flow. In the Israel of God only that is 
to be taught which flows from Scripture itself. Neither reason nor 
tradition may establish doctrine. On the other hand Scripture is 
also the “only true standard by which all teachers and doctrines 
are to be judged.” Any teaching which arises and demands a right 
to be heard and believed in the church must be tested on the touch- 
stone of Scripture and be accepted or rejected accordingly. 

It is true that these references to Scripture do not constitute 
a formal doctrine of inspiration, but it may be justly claimed that 
the position of the Lutheran Confessors with respect to the authority 
of Scripture does indeed indicate that they held a doctrine of in- 
spiration, for only inspiration could make the Scripture the Word 
of God, which the Confessions assert it to be. 

As the Lutheran Confessions do not contain an article on the 
inspiration of the Scripture, so also they do not fix the Canon of 
Scripture. True, the Formula of Concord seems to have in mind 
the Canon of Scripture as it has been accepted in Protestantism, 
when it says: “First [then, we receive and embrace with our whole 
heart} the Prophetic and Apostolic Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the pure, clear fountain of Israel,” etc. (Trigl., 
p-851.) Yet it is not possible, on the basis of the quotations from 
Scripture in the Lutheran Confessions, to define with certainty what 
the Lutheran Confessors regarded as canonical. On the one hand 
the Lutheran Confessions quote from most of the books of the Old 
and New Testament Canon as received by Protestants. There are, 
however, no quotations from Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 2 Kings, 1 and 
2 Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Canticles, Joel, Amos, Oba- 
diah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, and Haggai. On the other hand 
passages are quoted and discussed from Tobit and 2 Maccabees, 
with no doubt expressed as to their canonicity. With regard to the 
passage from 2 Maccabees, Melanchthon says in the Apology that 
the prayer of the saints in heaven for the church has no testimony 
in Scripture “except the dream taken from the Second Book of 
Maccabees, 15,14” (Trigl., p. 345). 
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It may be worth noting that both these passages from the Apoc- 
rypha are found in the Apology, which may indicate that Melanch- 
thon, in line with his well-known tendency, may have used them to 
avoid what he considered an unnecessary argument without imply- 
ing that in his own mind he considered these two passages canonical. 

Of the New Testament books we find the following not quoted 
in the Lutheran Confessions: Third John and Jude. The much- 
disputed Epistle of James is frequently quoted by Melanchthon, 
and even Luther quotes it once in the Large Catechism. 

It is possible that the Lutheran Confessions quote also books 
which were rejected by Luther as being not Apostolic and therefore 
not canonical because some of the Reformers were more inclined to 
accept these books as canonical than was Luther and sought to 
lessen the offense which many earnest Roman Catholics had taken 
at Luther’s expressions concerning these books, especially concern- 
ing the Epistle of James. It is certain that outstanding teachers of 
the Lutheran Church spoke more favorably of these books after 
Luther’s death than did Luther himself and that by John Gerhard’s 
time they were considered canonical by some Lutherans, even if 
only deuterocanonical.’ 

We have seen on the basis of many quotations from the sym- 
bolical books of the Lutheran Church that the Lutheran Confessors 
regarded Holy Scripture as the Word of God and that they used it 
as “the puze, clear fountain of Israel,” from which alone they wished 
to draw their doctrine. On it, as the only true touchstone, they 
wished to test every doctrine. 

A careful study of the confessional writings of the Lutheran 
Church shows furthermore that they desire to be an exegesis of 
Scripture, not indeed as a commentary, which interprets verse by 
verse, but in the sense that they set forth the true understanding 
of Scripture with respect to the greatest and weightiest questions of 
doctrine and to word this understanding in precise and easily under- 
stood formulations. The church dare never forget that God “at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the Prophets” (Heb. 1,1) and that at times it is very 
difficult for Christians of later ages to understand Scripture properly 


1 For quotations to this effect from the Magdeburg Centuries, Chemnitz, 
Hunnius, Osiander, Mentzer see John Gerhard, Loci Theologici, 1885, I, 152. 
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and to grasp the great Biblical doctrines of our salvation correctly 
and clearly. It has often been said, and must be repeated for every 
generation, that heretics also appeal to Scripture for their heresies, 
not because Scripture supports their false views, but because Scrip- 
ture is a very large book and contains much, also “some things hard 
to be understood” (2 Peter 3:16), which people of unstable minds 
pervert to their own and other people’s harm. It is the purpose 
of our confessional writings to sum up the great doctrines of Scrip- 
ture clearly, in language which also the common people under- 
stand. In that sense the confessional writings are exegesis. 

The confessional writings themselves express this fact. In Art. IV 
of the Apology, “Of Justification,” Melanchthon not only affirms 
that the formulation of this doctrine in the Augsburg Confession is 
correct and in harmony with Scripture, but also asserts that a cor- 
rect understanding and interpretation of Scripture is impossible 
without this doctrine. “But since in this controversy the chief topic 
of Christian doctrine is treated, which, understood aright, illumines 
and amplifies the honor of Christ [which is of especial service for 
the clear, correct understanding of the entire Holy Scriptures, and 
alone shows the way to the unspeakable treasure and right knowl- 
edge of Christ, and alone opens the door to the entire Bible}, and 
brings necessary and most abundant consolation to devout con- 
sciences, we ask His Imperial Majesty to hear us,” etc. (Trigl., 
p- 121.) 


All the symbols of the Lutheran Church offer numerous ex- 
amples of exegesis. In fact, almost every quotation from Scrip- 
ture in the confessions could justly be viewed as exegesis. But par- 
ticularly as a whole are our confessions to be viewed as conscious, 
intentional exegesis. The classical passage from the Confessions in 
this respect is found at the beginning of the Epitome of the Formula 
of Concord and reads as follows: “We believe, teach, and confess 
that the sole rule and standard according to which all dogmas to- 
gether with [all} teachers should be estimated and judged are the 
prophetic and apostolic Scriptures of the Old and of the New Testa- 
ment alone, as it is written Ps. 119,105: Thy Word is a lamp unto 
my feet and a light unto my path. And St. Paul: Though an angel 
from heaven preach any other gospel unto you, let him be accursed. 
Gal. 1,8. 
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“Other writings, however, of ancient or modern teachers, what- 
ever name they bear, must not be regarded as equal to the Holy 
Scriptures, but all of them together be subjected to them, and 
should not be received otherwise or further than as witnesses, 
{which are to show] in what manner after the time of the apostles, 
and at what places, this [pure] doctrine of the prophets and apostles 
was preserved. 

“And because directly after the time of the apostles, and even 
while they were still living, false teachers and heretics arose, and 
symbols, i. e., brief, succinct {categorical} confessions, were composed 
against them in the early church, which were regarded as the unan- 
imous, universal Christian faith and confession of the orthodox 
and true Church, namely, she Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, 
and the Athanasian Creed, we pledge ourselves to them, and hereby 
reject all heresies and dogmas which, contrary to them, have been 
introduced into the Church of God.” (Trigl., p.777.) 

From these quotations it is plain that the confessors of the For- 
mula of Concord considered the symbols of the ancient church as 
a correct summary of the teachings of Holy Scripture, therefore as 
exegesis. And everyone who knows these ancient symbols with 
their sharp, clear formulations, especially in the Nicene and Athana- 
sian Creeds, will agree with them. These confessions, which name 
the Holy Scripture but once,” are truly exegesis, interpretation of 
Scripture. 

The confessors of the Formula of Concord continue: “As to the 
schisms in matters of faith, however, which have occurred in our 
time, we regard as the unanimous consensus and declaration of our 
Christian faith and confession, especially against the Papacy and 
its false worship, idolatry, superstition, and against other sects, as 
the symbol of our time, the First, Unaltered Augsburg Confession, 
delivered to the Emperor Charles V at Augsburg in the year 1530, 
in the great Diet, together with its Apology, and the Articles com- 
posed at Smalcald in the year 1537, and subscribed at that time by 
the chief theologians” (Trigl., p.777). 

That the Lutheran Confessors considered the Lutheran Symbols 
to be interpretation of Scripture is stated in the plainest of plain 


2 The Nicene Creed: “The third day He rose again according to the 
Scriptures.” 
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language in the paragraph in the Formula of Concord concerning 
the two Catechisms of Luther. “And because such matters concern 
also the laity and the salvation of their souls, we also confess the 
Small and Large Catechisms of Dr. Luther, as they are included 
in Luther’s works, as the Bible of the laity {italics ours}, wherein 
everything is comprised which is treated at greater length in Holy 
Scripture, and is necessary for a Christian man to know for his sal- 
vation” (Trigl., p.777). 

There is cause to fear that these words have been grossly misused 
by many people of the Lutheran name. They have been understood 
and interpreted as though it were not necessary for lay Christians 
to use the Scripture itself, as if they could and should be content 
with the Catechism. The slow, tedious progress in Bible study 
among the laity in the confessional Lutheran Church may well be 
connected with misuse of these words of the Formula of Concord. 

And yet this passage, rightly understood and applied, is of the 
greatest importance for a true understanding and use of the Lu- 
theran Confessions. Not only the two Catechisms of Luther, but 
also all the other Lutheran Confessions, profess to be and are 
exegesis, interpretation of Scripture, in the best sense of the word. 
They are a correct summary of the passages of Scripture which con- 
cern the particular doctrines which were under discussion and in 
debate. Above all things, they are a correct presentation of the 
very heart of Scripture, the Gospel of Christ. They set forth the 
correct distinction between, and application of, Law and Gospel. 

Thus the Confessions not only teach that the Word of God, the 
Holy Scripture, is the “pure, clear fountain of Israel,” from which 
all Christian doctrine must be drawn, and the “only true standard 
by which all teachers and doctrines are to be judged,” but also are 
themselves an exegesis, or interpretation, of Scripture, a summary 
of the doctrines of the Scriptures. So long as the Lutheran Church 
considers them such and uses them accordingly, she will remain 
the church of the pure doctrine, the church of the Gospel. 


Springfield, Ill. 





The Masonic Apostasy from Christ 


(Another Look at Walton Hannah’s Interpretation of Freemasonry ) 


By PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


hristian by Degrees (1954) is the second of two books written 
¢ by Walton Hannah, clergyman in the Church of England. In this 

book, as well as in an earlier work, Darkness Visible, the author 
demonstrates the irreconcilable difference between Christianity and Free- 
masonry. This journal published a review of Darkness Visible (XXIV 
{1953}, 316f.) and of Christian by Degrees (XXV [1954], 709 f.). In 
addition, we kept our readers informed regarding the controversy in 
the Church of England caused by Rev. Hannah’s analysis of the religious 
character of Freemasonry. See “Freemasonry in England under Fire” 
(XXII [1951], 353.) and “The Church in Its Relation to Free- 
masonry and Related Orders” (XXIII [1952], 372 ff.). 

Since letters from pastors and laymen indicate an interest in the 
questions raised by Rev. Hannah; since, furthermore, Freemasonry as 
well as the entire subject of lodges is a live and oftentimes troublesome 
issue in our church; and since the staff of this journal believed that 
it could render our clergy a service by submitting a more extensive 
review of Rev. Hannah’s interpretation of Freemasonry, especially of 
his latest book, this writer consented to examine Rev. Hannah’s position 
in greater detail and to present the argument of Christian by Degrees 
at greater length. Before doing so, however, I find it desirable to 
sketch the situation in the Church of England that led Rev. Hannah 
to write his critiques and to record their reactions. In concluding 
paragraphs an attempt will be made to relate Rev. Hannah’s findings 
to the American scene, especially to the situation in our own church. 


I 
The Background 


Rev. Hannah did not write his books for the sake of starting 
a controversy and bringing about a schism in the Church of England. 
His concern was to have Christian people in England ask themselves 
the question whether they could with a good conscience confess the 
fundamental truths of the Christian faith and at the same time the 
basic teachings of Freemasonry. Rev. Hannah is not, and never has 
been, a Freemason. Yet for reasons which need not concern us he made 
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a thorough study of the Craft and devoted to it years of patient 
effort and careful research. He purchased rituals and other available 
Masonic literature wherever he could find them. He examined source 
materials available in the British Museum. He concluded that an 
informed Christian who is aware of the implications of the Christian 
faith, and whom the Spirit of God has recreated into a child of God, 
cannot with a good conscience pledge himself to assume the obligations 
in the several degrees of Freemasonry. He expressed his convictions 
in an article titled “Should a Christian Be a Freemason?” This article 
appeared in the January, 1951, issue of Theology, a theological journal 
published by S.P.C.K. (Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge). In a concluding paragraph he writes: 
It is perplexing, to say the least of it, to understand the position of 
those who can lead in the recitation of the Creed on Sundays and 
partake of these strange mysteries on weekdays. Freemasons may 
claim that these pre-Christian beliefs have much of moral value, that 
even the cardinal facts of the Christian Gospel of redemption have 
possibly their pagan ante-types. True, but for the Christian irrelevant. 
To revert for spiritual light to these shadowy types and secret mys- 
teries of bygone centuries when in Christ we have God's full and final 
revelation of truth is to go behind Christ's back and dishonour the 
Incarnation. 


The article created a sensation hardly different from that caused by 
Luther's Ninety-Five Theses. Its shot was heard around the world. 
Hundreds upon hundreds of letters reached the editor of Theology 
and Rev. Hannah. The newspaper presses on Fleet Street in London 
featured Rev. Hannah’s article in glaring headlines. Reynold’s News 
(February 4, 1951) told its readers “the King may act in row over 
Freemasonry.” A staff reporter wrote in the same issue: “The King 
may be asked to intervene in a row that has broken out among Church 
of England clergy over a move to set up a committee of inquiry into 
Freemasonry. The King is a Past Grand Master of the Order. ... The 
article, published while the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. G. F. Fisher 
— President of the Society — was out of the country, was the subject 
of a bitter ‘inquest’ after his return. Dr. Fisher is a prominent 
Freemason.” 


In May, 1951, S.P.C.K. issued a pamphlet containing a reprint of 
Rev. Hannah’s article, a number of letters addressed to the editor, and 
a teply by Rev. Hannah. One letter approved in essence of Rev. Han- 
nah’s position. Another expressed no final judgment but said that the 
church ought to investigate Rev. Hannah’s charges. A third letter was 
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a denunciatory attack on Rev. Hannah. It was signed J. L. C. Dart, who, 
so the editor informs the reader, “served for twenty-three years in India 
and was a Canon of Bombay Cathedral and is now Chaplain at 
St. Mary’s Abbey, West Malling.” In a footnote to the letter the editor 
quotes Rev. Dart as having written him in a covering letter: “I am 
entitled to place after my signature the letters, P.M., P.D.G.C. (Bom- 
bay), P. A. G. C. (England), P. D. G. S. (Bombay), M. M. M, 
K.R.C.C,, K.T., P.M.W.S., 30°. That gaggle of letters will not 
mean much to most readers {a gracious admission!}, but it at least 
indicates that I know what I am talking about.” Rev. Dart fails to 
document a single statement. He does what Freemasons frequently 
do when authorities are cited. He recognizes no authority and pontifi- 
cates as though his word were final and absolute. Indeed, if a person 
with a “gaggle of letters behind his name [K.T.— Knight Templar, 
P. M. W. S.— Past Most Wise Sovereign of the Rose Croix de Here- 
dom; the others we have not had the patience to track down] knows 
what he is talking about,” then, surely, Rev. Dart must know. But, 
fortunately, there are in existence more reliable criteria for determining 
what a person knows. 

In the last week of May, 1951, the Church of England had its Con- 
vocation. It could not escape dealing with the issue raised by Rev. 
Hannah. A motion was submitted on the first day of the Convocation 
requesting the Lower House “to appoint a joint committee to inquire 
into the theological implications of Freemasonry.” This motion was 
ruled out of order. On the last day of the Convocation, the Lower 
House resolved not to hold a debate on Freemasonry. Said Rev. G. B. 
Bentley, whose advice was followed: “I implore the House not to do 
so foolish a thing as to arouse the intense feeling as between Free- 
masonry and the Church which exists elsewhere and which is wholly 
absent in our country and in the constitution of the Grand Lodge 
of England.” And so the Convocation disposed of an irksome and 
delicate problem in a way in which the church has on more than one 
occasion disposed of a problem. It said nothing. Perhaps the unknown 
parish priest who wrote to the editor of Theology came close to the 
truth when he said: 

It is the poverty of Anglican worship and teaching that is the primary 

cause of this increase of modern Gnosticism. . . . I still insist that 


the clergy should have direction and information from the authorities 
of the Church. 


In the meantime Rev. Hannah was taking stock of himself, of his 
article in Theology, of the correspondence which had reached him, 
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of the interest of many members in the Church of England, both 
clergy and laymen, in the problem of Freemasonry, and, above all, 
of the future of the Church of England. He decided to write a book 
in which he would expand the argument of his article in Theology 
and publish the rituals of the basic degrees of Freemasonry. Upon 
completion of the manuscript he submitted it to well-known pub- 
lishers for publication. They refused to print it. It was finally published, 
however, by Augustine Press, 46-8 Princedale Road, London. At the 
end of March, 1952, after circulars had gone out announcing the 
impending publication of Darkness Visible, Rev. Hannah received a 
telephone call asking him to be in the foyer of the Savoy Hotel, London, 
at a fixed time the next day. He went. He met a man who said to him: 
“I’m not going to beat about the bush, Mr. Hannah, nor am I going 
to tell you whom I represent. But I'll pay you 1,000 pounds in cur- 
rency notes—no cheques— {$2,800 in American exchange} for a 
signed statement in your own handwriting that you won't publish 
this book of yours or anything like it.” Mr. Hannah replied, “No! 
Nothing doing!” Asked about the person who had approached him 
to make this deal, Rev. Hannah replied: “He did not come from the 
Grand Lodge (official Masonry). They do not go in for this sort of 
cloak-and-dagger clumsiness.” 

Darkness Visible appeared soon thereafter. It, too, created a sensa- 
tion. Headlines like these appeared in the leading papers: “What Is 
the Truth about the Freemasons?” “A Snooper Among Masons,” 
“A Book Which Will Start a Storm,” “Freemasonry: Are They on 
Oath tc Help Their Brethren in Business Dealings?” “Masons and 
Archbishops — Astonishing Statement.” The newspapers on Fleet 
Street and church papers opened their columns for reader comment. 
A veritable flood of reactions poured into editors’ offices, some of 
which were published. For a time Masons maintained a dignified 
silence. But not for long. Their answer appeared in a book titled 
Light Invisible by an author who signed himself “Vindex.” (See review 
of this book in this journal (XXIV [1953], 318). The book proved 
to be a scurrilous attack on Rev. Hannah and, in reality, vindicated the 
truth of Darkness Visible and promoted its sales. When I was at 
Foyle’s bookstore in London in the late summer of 1952, I discovered 
at least a half dozen copies of Darkness Visible among rituals and 
other Masonic literature. According to latest information, Darkness 
Visible has now appeared in the seventh edition. 


That Masons were not altogether put at ease by Light Invisible 
appears from an article published in Freemasons’ Magazine (No.677, 
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Vol. V, Third Series, Winter, 1952—53) in which the author ex- 
presses himself as follows: 

The present disturbance differs from those which have gone before 
in the amount of attention and excitement raised in certain news- 
papers. . . . Had it not been for this Fleet Street interest, the reasons 
for which are still obscure, Mr. Hannah’s original article in Theology 
would have attracted no attention beyond the small readership of 
theologians which that periodical claims. . . . It is another version of 
the old Fleet Street adage about man biting dog. Attack is news. 
Defence is not... . Bearing these aspects in mind, then, Masons may 
well feel flattered at the recent Press publicity. There is no evidence 
that the newspapers concerned were motivated by malice or hostility 
to the Craft; they merely seem to have discovered the news value of 
Don Quixote tilting at well-established and soundly imperturbable 
windmills. Yet it would be idle to deny that the compliment, if such 
it be, is as unwelcome to the Mason as it is in bad taste. The Mason 
is by nature quiet and peaceable, loyal to the State, firm in his moral 
convictions and in his faith in T.G.A.O.T.U. [The Grand Architect 
of the Universe}, unostentatious in his charities, a believer in brother- 
hood and tolerance, who harms no one and only asks to be left alone. 
It is known, however, that the minute but noisy anti-Masonic element 
in the Church of England is tending to increase as a result of this 
ill-informed agitation based on fallacious arguments and misunder- 
standings. Some of the Reverend Brethren who realise the value and 
importance of Masonry in the life of the nation and in the life of the 
Church are deeply perturbed at the damage which might ensue were 
this agitation to continue unchecked. 

Masonic policy has always been to confute and confound its critics 
with dignified silence, and in the end Masonry always wins through 
with renewed strength, to survive the wreck of mighty empires and 
the destroying hand of time. 


Darkness Visible is divided into two parts. Part I contains ten 
chapters which deal with the ritual. The chapters are headed: How 
Known; Why Written; Masonic Obligations; Is Masonry a Religion? 
The Clergy and the Craft; The Great Dilemma; Benevolence, Brother- 
hood and Tolerance; Context; Much Ado about Nothing; Ecclesiastical 
Condemnations of Freemasonry. Part II presents the complete rituals 
of the first three degrees and the Royal Arch degree. Appendix A dis- 
cusses variations in the rituals in Scottish, Irish, and American Work- 
ings. Appendix B summarizes other Masonic degrees, as Mark Masonry, 
Knights Templar, Knights of Malta, the Allied degrees, the Secret 
Monitor, The Ancient and Accepted Rite, The Societas Rosicruciana 
in Anglia, and Operative Masonry. Of special significance is Rev. 
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Hannah's discussion of the character of Masonry in the United States 
(pp.213—215). Appendix C presents the ritual of a Masonic Order 
of Service. Pages 222—228 contain an annotated bibliography of both 
Masonic and non-Masonic writings. 

Among the reactions to Darkness Visible expressed by friends and 
foes of Freemasonry, there were some which moved Rev. Hannah, 
as he informs the reader in the preface of Christian by Degrees, to 
write a sequel to Darkness Visible. These criticisms were: Darkness 
Visible did not take into account the “Christian implicits” of Free- 
masonry; it practically ignored the higher degrees which are regarded 
to be Christian; and it failed to discuss the history of Freemasonry. 
Christian by Degrees appeared in the summer of 1954. It, too, was 
published by Augustine Press, London. 

Also this book stirred the Church of England, though it did not 
create as widespread a sensation as did the article in Theology and 
Darkness Visible. It was reviewed sympathetically in leading English 
church papers. The public press and the official organs of Freemasonry 
failed to become much perturbed. This may have been principally due 
to the fact disclosed by a review of Christian by Degrees in The Eng- 
lish Churchman and St. James's Chronicle. This reviewer wrote: 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, over which 

the Freemason Archbishop of Canterbury presides, banned the sale 

of Darkness Visible . . . and Masonic influence is such that Christian 
by Degrees will doubtless be inadequately advertised and displayed. 


The following extracts from reviews which came to our desk seem 
significant: 


After carefully studying Christian by Degrees, it is difficult to conceive 
how any Christian reader, unless intellectually paralysed by precon- 
ceived notions, can fail to agree with the author that Freemasonry 
exerts a parasitic influence which weakens the Church’s distinctive 
witness to the supernatural Christian faith by its syncretistic uni- 
versalism and natural religion. And having regard to the manoeuvres 
which went on behind the scenes in order to stifle discussion in 
Convocation and the Church Assembly, it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that it is the “friends” of Christ who “bring reproach 
upon Him.” (English Churchman and St. James’s Chronicle.) 

It is high time, in these days when the spirit of antichrist is rampant in 
the world, that our Church leaders were frank enough to acknowledge 
this fact in public and clear-headed enough to declare that Free- 
masonry and genuine Christianity (i.e., that of the New Testament) 
cannot be regarded as compatible with each other. This might face 
some of our leaders and perhaps many of the rank and file of the 
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Church with the necessity for the renunciation of their association 
with this secret cult. But single-minded devotion to the Lord Jesus 
Christ is still required of us today; and how can anyone conscientiously 
believe that denial of Christ in the Masonic circle goes together with 
confession of Him elsewhere? (The Church Gazette.) 


Canon Marcus Knight, Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
who reviewed Christian by Degrees in the Church of England News. 
paper, commented: 

There is no kind of accusation against the sincerity or integrity of 

clerical or lay Masons made in the book. But one is left with the 

feeling that some awkward questions are being raised and perhaps 
not being answered. . . . Is there any hope that one of them [Bishops] 
could make a reasoned reply to these charges, or does the oath of 
secrecy mean that only silent indifference to these charges is possible? 


Perhaps the most thorough review we have seen is that by H. S. Box, 
whose letter addressed to the Church of England Newspaper (July 30, 
1954) contains the following gem: 

Freemasonry is to be regarded as a human groping after that very 

thing which God Himself has established in the Church. Its relation- 

ship to Christianity is precisely the same as obtained between the 
ancient mystery cults and the Christian religion. The mysteries and 

Christianity are to be contrasted as different forms of religious cultus, 

the one imperfect and the other perfect, both directed towards the 

achieving of the same end. That which pagans sought in their 
mystery rites the Christians actually found in the Church and its 
sacraments. 
II 
Christian by Degrees 


Like Darkness Visible, also this book is divided into two parts. The 
six chapters in Part I are headed: Exit Christianity; The Growth of 
Universalism; Christian Remainders; the Hiramic Legend as a Chris- 
tian Allegory; The Holy Royal Arch; Mark and Ark. The six chapters 
in Part II carry the captions: The New Covenant; The Ancient and 
Accepted Rite; the Ritual of the Rose Croix of Heredom; The Ritual 
of the Grand Elected Knight Kadosh; Masonic Orders of Chivalry; 
The Ritual of the Knights Templar and Knights of Malta. In Ap- 
pendix A the author presents a substantial part of the ritual of the 
Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. Appendix B gives 
a list of Anglican clergy and Free Church ministers who took the 
obligation for one or more of the higher degrees. This list includes 
seventeen bishops, about 450 other members of the Anglican clergy, 
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and 102 Free Church ministers. “This is very far from being a complete 
list of all Anglican Masonic clergy; it gives only those in the degrees 
for which there is a Christian qualification for membership, that is, 
the Ancient and Accepted Rite, and the Knights Templar. A complete 
list of all the clergy in the Craft would be many times larger.” (P. 207.) 
The higher degrees referred to above are: Knights of the Pelican and 
Eagle, Sovereign Prince Rose Croix of Heredom (18); Chevalier du 
Soleil, or Knight of the Sun (28); Grand Elected Knight Kadosh, 
Knight of the Black and White Eagle (30); Grand Inspector Inquisi- 
tor Commander (31); Sublime Prince of the Royal Secret (32); Grand 
Inspector General (33); Knight Templar. Appendix C gives a list 
of the members of the Thirty-Third Degree of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite for England and Wales (1954). In this are included 
honoris causa several representatives of the Northern and Southern 
Jurisdiction of the United States. 


Let us examine the book piecemeal. It begins with a foreword 
in which the writer, E. L. Mascall, raises two questions. The first is 
“whether Mr. Hannah has transcribed the masonic rituals and described 
the masonic ceremonies with substantial correctness” (p. 5). The 
second question is “whether it is possible for a Churchman, whether 
clerical or lay, to take part in ceremonies such as Mr. Hannah describes, 


without falling into grave irreverence” (p. 5). Mr. Mascall replies 
to these questions as follows: 


I can only record the impression which, as a complete outsider, 
I have received from Mr.Hannah’s transcription of the rituals. 
Assuming that transcription to be correct (and this is an assumption 
which my own examination of the rituals, so far as it goes, confirms), 
I have been both amazed and shocked at the idea of a Christian, and 
above all of a Christian priest, taking part in some of the ceremonies 
which he describes. . . . It is not a question of the probity of persons 
but of the rational compatibility of two systems of doctrine. (P.6.) 


There follows Rev. Hannah’s formidable preface. In it he disposes 
with inescapable logic of some objections raised to his first book and 
states the purpose of Christian by Degrees, to wit: 

I am setting out to disprove the validity of a Christian interpretation 

of the ritual; hence those who have tried to prove it are clearly 

relevant to my case. For I maintain that if a Christian interpretation 

is even attempted it must inevitably lead to the Gnosticism of 

Wilmshurst or Waite, or to the vague sentimental caricature of 

historic Christianity presented by Fort Newton. No book has ever 

been written, or in my opinion could be written, that explains the 

ritual in terms compatible with the full Christian faith. (P. 12.) 
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The preface closes on the ringing challenge: “Is the Church of 
England too mortally involved, too embarrassed, or too frightened to 
speak her mind?” (Page 13.) But perhaps the most important pas- 
sage in the preface is the quotation from an article by a Grand Chap. 
lain published in Freemasons’ Chronicle for January 2, 1954. It reads: 


I love this institution because it is non-denominational, or rather 
supra-denominational, and would like to prophesy that Freemasonry 
will play a large part in the unification of the diverse elements in 
Protestantism. It has been argued at great length as to whether or not 
Freemasonry is a religion. I firmly believe that it is. The tests of 
any religion lie (1) in its belief in Almighty God and the obligation 
to serve Him; (2) on the performance of duties to God and man 
based on the divine law found in a divine revelation (the Bible); 
(3) all religions comprehend a system of faith and worship. Free- 
masonry conforms to all of these, and those who have met within its 
sacred precincts have experienced that inspiration which comes from 
being nearer to God. It may not be a complete religion since it does 
not attempt to minister to women and children, and because it is 
highly selective, but it is nonetheless a religion. (Page 12.) 


Let us examine the content of Part I. In this section the author 
pursues a twofold aim. He traces the history of Freemasonry from its 
beginnings to the present day. But he does this for the purpose of 


showing how in course of time Freemasonry, which in its earliest 
form was charged with distinctively Christian elements, gradually 
eliminated these and became more and more deistic and universalistic. 
This is not to say, as the author demonstrates, that one will not discover 
Christian and Scriptural phraseology and symbolism in present-day 
workings of the Craft. But it does mean that these remnants of Chris- 
tian and Biblical expressions and symbols have either been completely 
demythologized or are lost in a humanistic and naturalistic environment. 
The author rejects, as do most informed historians of Freemasonry, 
legends and myths and wholly unreliable historical data which trace 
Freemasonry as far back as the ancient mystery cults and the reign 
of Solomon. He also discounts the relationship of Freemasonry to 
certain medieval phenomena. He writes: 
We may dismiss out of hand the lunatic fringe of fantasiasts who 
profess to trace a direct historical continuity between the Craft today 
and King Solomon, or the Druids, the mysteries of ancient Egypt, 
of Eleusis, of Dionysius, or any other ancient system. ... We may 
also dismiss, for want of evidence, but with a little more respect, 
the discarded historical hypotheses of Dionysian Artificers, the 
Roman Collegia or the Comacine Masons as forming the genesis of 
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the Craft. Nor have advocates of the German Steinmetzen or the 
French Compagnonage substantiated their case. . . . No theory which 
postulates an arcane or esoteric tradition preserved by stonemasons 
through Saxon, Norman, or medieval history can be supported by 
any evidence which a critical historian could take seriously, though 
popular superstitions to the contrary die very hard. (Page 23.) 


Two dates, however, are of great historical significance in the history 
of Freemasonry. They are “the year 1717, which marks the birthday of 
modern Freemasonry” (p. 26) and the year 1813 in which the two 
rival Grand Lodges known as the “Ancients” and the “Moderns” 
became reconciled and brought into being the United Grand Lodge 
of England with the Duke of Sussex as its first Grand Master (p.31). 


There was compromise on both sides. The “Moderns” gave way on 
the Royal Arch, which was accepted by them in a face-saving expe- 
dient and which was defined not as a separate degree, but as the 
completion and fulfillment of the third. The “Ancients” gave way 
on the other “higher degrees,” which were jettisoned. . .. It was 
declared definitely in Article II that “pure Ancient Masonry consists 
of three degrees, and no more: viz. those of the Entered Apprentice, 
the Fellow Craft, and the Master Mason, including the Supreme 
Order of the Holy Royal Arch.” (Page 31.) 


In a concluding summary of the history of Freemasonry the author 
observes: 


Looking at English Masonry as a whole, it may be said that 1813 
rather than 1717 or 1723 was really the date on which the final 
apostasy became complete. The Grand Master, the Duke of Sussex, 
was both an autocrat and a convinced Deist, and the spirit of Ander- 
son and his associates triumphed. Non-Christian Universalism and 
natural religion were established. Only such prayers were offered to 
the Great Architect as could not prove a stumbling-block to the Jew 
nor foolishness to the Greeks by being offered in Christ's name. 
The first of the Charges in the new Constitutions . . . excluded only 
the stupid atheist and irreligious libertine from that body which has 
since been described as “more than a Church . . . not 2 religion but 
is Religion, a worship in which all good men may unite that each may 
share the faith of all.” Such is the position today. (Page 32.) 


In chapter two of Part I, Rev. Hannah discusses reactions to Free- 
masonry by the public. Down to the late decades of the eighteenth 
century few attacked Freemasonry from the religious point of view. 
Whatever attacks were made were directed chiefly against the puerili- 
ties and insobriety of the Craft. By and by, however, when Freemasonry 
came to regard itself as a school of moral and religious philosophy 
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and when Christian people noted that Freemasonry had disowned the 
unique character of the Christian faith, attacks became louder and 
more frequent. One such attack came from a certain M. C. Trevilian, 
a former Mason. In a letter published over his own name in 1849 
and titled A Letter on the Antichristian Character of Freemasonry 
he wrote in part: 


What was the most bitter ingredient in the cup of sorrows which 
the Man of sorrows was presented with on that eventful night? 
Was it the ill-treatment and buffetings of his persecutors? No; this 
He took voluntarily upon Him. . . . It was the desertion of His friends, 
and particularly the anti-Christian declaration of Peter; this moved 
His gentle spirit, and was grief to His soul. . . . The crime of the 
Christian Freemason is that, in a similar assembly, i.e., in an assembly 
where the name of Christ is by many held in contempt, and His 
mediation refused, he also does not stand by his Master, but in 
complaisance to his fellow-Masons suppresses his knowledge of Him, 
a silent act which, speaking as loudly as words, may be regarded as 
equivalent to an open denial... . As to the wrong done, the denying 
on the one hand, and the suppression on the other, Christ being in 
each case disowned, surely no one will say that there is any great 
difference between them. Peter denies that Christ is his Lord and 
Master; the Christian Freemason suppresses or suspends the preten- 
sions of Christ to be his necessary Mediator and Intercessor in 
prayer . . . disowning Christ for the time being; and both answering 
to the prophecy (Psalm VI, 12) that it should be the “friends” of 
Christ who should “bring reproach upon Him.” ... Let us make 
the addition of motive to each. The parallel will then stand thus. 
Peter disowned Christ through fear; the Christian Freemason disowns 
Him through complaisance ... to disown Christ on such an account 
is nothing less than to betray Him . . . to crucify Him afresh, and 
to put Him to an open shame. Indifference is the basest quality of 
the mind. (Page 39 f.) 


Rev. Hannah admits that the higher percentage of intellectuals in 
Freemasonry in recent years over that of previous decades has raised 
the standards of Masonic scholarship. There are available at present 
carefully done investigations of the origins, aims, and purposes of 
Freemasonry. He lists a number of outstanding studies. But he 
concludes: 


Not one of these Masonic scholars, however, has attempted seriously 
to tackle Freemasonry on its philosophical and religious aspects, 
particularly its relationship to Christianity, and hence this field has 
been left wide open to the ravings of the lunatic fringe. . . . Masonry 
and Christianity in its dogmatic and exclusive sense are incompatible 
if both are taken seriously; hence no Masonic scholar or Christian 
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theologian has dared risk his reputation in their camp by attempting 
a reconciliation. Either the religious side of Masonry is played down 
or denied .. . or Christianity is reduced to mere morality and a senti- 
mental affection for the Sermon on the Mount. (Page 44.) The 
existence of the dilemma seems embarrassing both to the Grand Lodge 
and to the Church. The former, obsessed with its respectability and 
social status, greatly values the ecclesiastical support of Archbishops 
and Bishops among the clergy who enjoy the rank of Grand Chaplain, 
just as local Lodges usually welcome the presence of the Vicar. 
Any withdrawal would be an intolerable and humiliating affront. 
The Church, on the other hand, dares not offend or provoke thou- 
sands of influential and often financially substantial laymen by enquir- 
ing into the religious implications of their Freemasonry, even if the 
mutual solidarity of the episcopate were ever to allow such an enquiry. 
There is fear on both sides, hence the search for truth is stifled, and 
the religious bigamy continues. Only Rome can afford to smile at 
the situation, and continue to win converts. (Page 47.) 


In chapters four to six Rev. Hannah examines the “Christian 
implicits” in the Hiramic legend (prominent in the Master Mason 
degree), in the Royal Arch, and in the Mark and Ark degrees. Inter- 
preters of the third degree, determined to rescue the Christian character 
of the Craft from complete extinction, find great satisfaction in 
interpreting the Hiramic legend as an allegorical reenactment of the 
drama of our redemption. Rev. Hannah quotes the entire legend 
(much abbreviated in the American working), which, he suggests, 
entered Masonry in the early eighteenth century, after the Craft was 
substantially de-Christianized (p. 63). His conclusion, to which the 
informed Christian who has thought through the implications of the 
legend will agree, reads: 

If Hiram represents Christ, we are faced at once with the fact that 

this degree teaches a Gnostic heresy rather than Christian orthodoxy. 

The death of Hiram itself, even though symbolizing the death of 

Christ, avails nothing; it is not an objective propitiatory sacrifice 

wrought for the Candidate, but rather a type of the experience which 

the Candidate himself, representing Hiram, must undergo by his own 
efforts in his quest for light. This is precisely how the Gnostics, 
roundly condemned by the Church, regarded the crucifixion. Apart 
from the superficial blasphemy, then, the allegorical identification 
of Hiram with Christ in this context is extremely dangerous in that 
it lays Freemasonry wide open to the charge of being a revival of 
the old Gnostic heresies and mystery-religions. (P. 63.) 


Royal Arch (sequel to the Master Mason degree) fares no better 
than the Hiramic legend. Indeed, this degree has some Christian 
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elements. Yet its prayers never make reference to Christ. It contains, 
so the author shows, a blasphemous caricature of the most sacred 
name of God, so that even Albert Pike, surely one of the most promi- 
nent figures in American Masonry, protested in 1873: 
We find Royal Arch Masons pretending to bring up into the 
Sanctuary, from the place where it was deposited by Solomon, the 
Holy Ark of the Covenant of the Lord, on which once were the 
cherubim, and where the Shekinah, the very God, cohabitant, spoke 
to Israel the oracles of truth; and written on this, by the side of the 
name of God, and forming part of the same Triad, the unclean name 
of Baal. . . . When they so accept Baal as a name of the true and 
Supreme God, and as put upon the Ark as such by Solomon, they 
accept it with all its surnames. It is Baal-Zebub, Baal-Amun, Baal- 
Tsaphun, and the Baal-Paar or Peor. . . 
The whole question . . . is whether Baal was to the Hebrews of the 
time of Solomon the name of an evil and malignant being, at enmity 
with Jehovah, accursed and detested. If it was, it has no business 
on the Ark, and infinitely less in a word of Triads. . . . The name 
of Baal cannot form one of those Triads; because Baal #s mot 
a member of the divine trinity. To make it so is sacrilege, is blas- 
phemy, is an insult offered to God, with whose name the abomination 
is thus coupled. . . . No man or body of men can make me accept 
as a sacred word, as a symbol of the Infinite and Eternal Godhead, 
a mongrel word, in part composed of the name of an accursed and 
beastly heathen god, whose name has been for more than two thou- 
sand years an appellation of the devil. . .. No word has any business 
in the Royal Arch degree that makes the name of a heathen deity 
one of the names of the true God. (Page 81.) 


“Any attempt, therefore,” so Rev. Hannah concludes, “to read Chris- 
tian symbolism or allegory into the Royal Arch leads to blasphemies 
even greater than in the Craft” (p. 83). 

The Mark degree (traditionally an offshoot from the Fellow Craft 
degree) is discussed at great length. It is of interest because it contains 
elements claimed to be Messianic. It centers in the “Stone which the 
builders refused” (Ps.118:22). But it fails miserably in all the lectures 
and prayers of the degree to do justice to the Messianic implication 
of the Stone referred to in the Psalm. Thus also this degree is no more 
Christian than the three basic degrees. 

The Ark Mariner degree, since 1871 taken over by the Mark Masons, 
“plunges us backwards into the waters of the Flood” (p. 99): 

Worshipful Commander Noah rules the Lodge, assisted by Shem and 

Japhet as Wardens. The other ceremonial officers are the Senior and 

Junior Deacons, the Director of Ceremonies, the Guardian, or inner 
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guard, and the Warden, or outer guard. God is saluted in this 
nautical degree as the Supreme Commander of the Universe. Ham 
is not respectable enough to be represented at all; he is omitted with 
execrations, presumably for his unfilial conduct in stripping off his 
father’s Masonic apron and revealing his nakedness. The fact that 
his descendants became slaves of dark complexion, and therefore, 
generally speaking, ineligible for regular Masonry {sic/}, contributes 
to his disfavor; as the lecture explains, Ham has “no place amongst us 
on account of the curse pronounced on his posterity.” (P. 100.) 


The ritual of the Ark Mariner degree appears not to contain the 
highly objectionable elements found in the rituals discussed above. 
And yet one cannot escape the impression that the puerilities and 
inanities in this degree reduce the majestic story of Noah's ark, from 
which the Savior and Peter draw important lessons, to a level where 
the sacred words of Scripture are taken in vain. 

We proceed to review hurriedly Part II of Christian by Degrees. 
In this section Rev. Hannah presents in full the rituals of the so-called 
“Christian degrees,” to wit: the Rose Croix of Heredom (18); the 
Grand Elected Knight Kadosh (30); Knights Templar; and Knights 
of Malta. A critique follows each of these rituals. 

It is impossible in this article to discuss in detail these “Christian” 
rituals. Each has its own peculiar structure, pageantry, dramatic ac- 
tion, and significance. Careful reading of them leaves a variety of 
impressions, chief among them a feeling of utter perplexity. One 
hardly trusts his eyes to read prayers spoken in the name of Christ. 
In the Rose Croix degree appears the collect for the thirteenth Sunday 
after Trinity with a minor variation at the close. The candidate for 
this degree is expected to “profess the Trinitarian Christian Faith and, 
if he is willing, to take an Obligation in the Name of the Holy and 
Undivided Trinity” (p. 120). Isaiah 53 and a part of 1 Corinthians 13 
are read. When the candidate for this degree is invested, he is told, 
“The Pelican is a symbol of Christ, our Redeemer; for, as it was 
reputed to feed its young with its own blood to save them from death, 
so our Saviour shed His blood to save us from death eternal.” .. . 
“The Eagle reminds us that the Saviour is God Himself.” ... “The 
Cross represents the Cross of Calvary, red with the Precious Blood” 
(p. 131). The purpose of the Rose Croix of Heredom appears to 
be to inculcate the virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 

The degree of Grand Elected Knight Kadosh has only few Christian 
elements. The prayer closes with “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” But 
God is referred to as “Great Architect of the Universe.” “The entire 
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ritual breathes the spirit of old-fashioned liberalism, of salvation 
through ethical enlightenment” (p. 156). 

In the Knight Templar degree prayers are offered to the “Holy, 
Blessed and Glorious Trinity” and “in the name of Christ our Prophet, 
Christ our Priest, Christ our King” (p. 170). Jesus is addressed 
as “our blessed Saviour” (p.173). Eph.6:10-17; 1 Peter 2:11-17; 
and Psalm 122 are read. 

The Knights of Malta degree offers up prayers “through Jesus Christ 
our Lord” and confesses the Holy Trinity (p. 188). Long sections from 
Acts 27 and 28 are read. 

It cannot be denied therefore that the “Christian” degrees contain 
distinctive Christian elements. And yet they are not Christian in 
the full and true sense. In everyone there are features which are from 
the Christian point of view decidedly objectionable. Our chief concerns 
regarding these degrees are: 


1. They are conferred only on full-fledged Masons, that is, on 
Masons who have been raised in the first three degrees and have there- 
fore obligated themselves on a deity which is an idol; have com- 
pletely ignored Jesus Christ as the Way, the Truth, and the Life; have 
pledged themselves to a limited morality; and have taken blasphemous 
oaths. Regardless of how many “Christian” degrees a candidate might 


take, he will never by that token succeed in exonerating himself from 
having taken the obligations in the first three degrees. 


2. These “Christian” degrees set up altars independent of the 
church, refuse to disclose their teachings and their rituals to the church, 
and are determined to remain religious bodies outside the church. 
“They are therefore blatantly schismatic.” (Page 135 f.) 

3. All these “Christian” degrees fundamentally revert to Gnosticism. 
“Gnosticism is a difficult term to define precisely, as it covered many 
sects and mysteries based on gnosis or enlightenment. It was a theo- 
sophical philosophy, and in so far as it claimed to be Christian, it 
professed to reveal to an inner élite of initiates esoteric teachings con- 
cealed from the many.” (P. 140.) 

4. Granting that the “Christian” degrees in the English rituals may 
rightfully lay claim to be orthodox and Christian, the Southern Juris- 
diction of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite in America specifi- 
cally repudiates such a claim. It states: 

All the Degrees of Scottish Masonry can be received by good men of 

every race and religious faith; and any Degree that cannot be so 

received is not Masonry, which is universal, but some other thing, 
that is exclusive, and therefore intolerant. A// our degrees have, 
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in that, one object. Each inculcates toleration, and the union of men 
of all faiths; and each erects a platform on which the Mohammedan, 
the Israelite, and the Christian may stand side by side and hand in 
hand, as true Brethren. (Page 136.) 


Ill 


Concluding Observations 


In Christian by Degrees as well as in Darkness Visible Rev. Hannah 
is primarily concerned about bringing into the open the true character 
of English Freemasonry. As he suggests here and there in both books, 
American Freemasonry differs in some respects from English Free- 
masonry. See especially Darkness Visible, pp. 193 ff. Nevertheless a 
caution is in order against exaggerating these differences. In their 
essential features and objectives English and American Freemasonry 
are alike. 

The history of American Freemasonry is succinctly presented in 
a recent book bearing the title The Pocket History of Freemasonry 
and published by the Philosophical Library, New York. This book 
is of special value because it records the early history of each of the 
forty-nine Grand Lodges and Grand Chapters in the United States. 
The book closes with the important reminder: “The essentials of 
Freemasonry lie within the three degrees of Entered Apprentice, Fellow 
Craft, and Master Mason, including the Royal Arch” (p. 279). 

Statistical information regarding Freemasonry in the United States 
and in other countries is available in Statistics Fraternal Societies 1954 
(p. 233). According to figures there given, the total membership of 
Freemasonry in the United States is 3,872,155. Total number of Royal 
Arch Masons in the United States is 692,574; Royal and Select Masters 
271,049; Knights Templar 350,000; Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite Masons, Northern Jurisdiction, 442,051; Southern Jurisdiction, 
405,964. The membership of the Mystic Order Veiled Prophets of the 
Enchanted Realm totals 95,976; Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine over 689,678 (though these two Orders are not 
Masonic bodies, their membership is composed strictly of Masons; the 
Shriners are Masons who have reached the 32° of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite or who are Knights Templar in good standing). 
Freemasonry in Canada numbers 237,571; in Latin America, 60,000; 
in Australasia, 339,687; in the Philippines, 8,367; in England and 
Wales, 550,000; in Scotland, 400,000; in Ireland, 47,000; in Conti- 
nental Europe, 100,000. According to recent newspaper releases, Free- 
masonry is again well established in Germany, where there are at 
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present 230 lodges, with a total membership of 11,000. The Grand 
Lodge of Germany, which in 1909 was recognized by only four Grand 
Lodges in foreign countries, is now recognized by 113. Total Masonic 
membership in the world is about 5,600,000. 

In the school year 1952—53, W. W. Warmann of Concordia Sem. 
inary, St. Louis, examined the lodge question — therefore not only Free. 
masonry—as viewed by the churches affiliated with the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of America 
(NCCCUSA). He received information from chief officials of each 
of the thirty member churches in the NCCCUSA. According to his 
findings, which he submitted in a B.D. dissertation (1953), fifteen 
churches in the Council do not object to membership in lodges; one 
disapproves of its clergy holding membership; seven forbid member. 
ship to both their clergy and their laymen; seven take a compromising 
position. The official attitude of Lutheran bodies in our country 
toward fraternal organizations was brought to the attention of our 
people by the Lutheran Witness in an article titled “To Join or not 
to Join” (July 10 and 24, 1951). The Roman Catholic Church declares 
the Masonic system to be such that no member of this church may 
belong to it. For a clear and explicit statement detailing the attitude 
of the Roman Catholic church toward Freemasonry, the reader is 
referred to Catholics and Freemasonry, a booklet of thirty-two pages. 
This may be obtained from Fathers Rumble & Carty, Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

In its history of more than a century our Synod has repeatedly taken 
the lodge question, including Freemasonry, under advisement. Our 
church has always taken the position that the religion of secret fraternal 
organizations operating on rituals is incompatible with the Christian 
faith. Section XIV of the Synodical Handbook clearly and forcefully 
sets forth the position of our church. Some weeks ago one of our 
pastors in Pittsburgh sent us a leaflet titled A Practical Application 
of Synod’s Position Concerning Lodges. In this leaflet the author 
makes an eloquent plea that all our pastors take most seriously the 
paragraphs in the Handbook dealing with lodges, and he carefully 
analyzes these paragraphs. Recently Concordia Publishing House 
placed on the market an excellent investigation of Freemasonry. 
It bears the title Masonry im the Light of the Bible. Our pastors 
may also find useful A Threefold Indictment of Secret Orders by Adam 
Murrman (National Christian Association, Chicago, Ill.). 


Letters from pastors and laymen in our church make it evident that 
the lodge problem is still with us. One pastor writes: 
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Thank the Lord for what He has done with a church that only 
a generation or two ago was hemmed in by all kinds of nationalistic 
and sociological inhibitions. But now a new danger arises: the church 
is not only to spread the Word, but this Word must be held in its 
purity and obeyed! Here is where the matter of lodges comes in, 
as a vital matter of parish practice, Christian witness, and pastoral 
honesty and integrity. I have a suspicion that some among us would 
make “missionary” work just a little easier than the Lord has made it 
by failing to mention the matter of lodges and Christless religion 
and worship. . . . If the early Church had held to this weak and 
cowardly position, there would have been no martyrs, no church 
discipline, and no sincere witness to the true worship and against 
the false. 


A few final observations: 

Rev. Hannah's books deserve to be studied and discussed in pastoral 
conferences. They contain a vast amount of material on Freemasonry 
not accessible elsewhere. They also register our most basic objection 
to Freemasonry and related orders: the shameful disregard, if not 
denial, of the one and only Savior Jesus Christ. 

Apparently some Lutheran bodies in our country no longer make 
an issue of Freemasonry and related orders. There is evidence also 
which points in the direction that there are Lutheran ministers who 
hold membership in Freemasonry. Recently a pastor in an executive 
position in our church wrote me: 

A fortnight ago I led a discussion on the lodge on invitation of 

our . . . University student group. At the close of the discussion 

several ULCA and Augustana students wanted to know what they 
should do with their home pastors who are 32° Masons. 


It is most difficult to convince a lodge member that the “god” of 
secret fraternal organizations is an idol and not the God whom Chris- 
tians adore. It is equally difficult in many instances to make clear 
to lodge members on the basis of Scripture that Christians are to 
“confess with the mouth the Lord Jesus” (Rom. 10:9). Masons fre- 
quently indulge in an argument like the following: 


To say that we reject Christ because we do not mention Him would 
be as unreasonable as to say that we reject the prophecies of Isaiah 
because we do not mention them. It is the glory of Masonry that 
a man who believes implicitly in the deity of Christ, and a man who 
says that he cannot go that far, can meet as brothers in their acknowl- 
edgment of the sovereignty of the Supreme Being, the Maker of 
Heaven and Earth, and in acknowledgement of their duty to love Him 
with heart and mind and soul and strength (quoted from article 
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“Freemasonry Under Attack,” by Thomas S. Roy, Grand Master of 
Massachusetts, in Masonry in Manitoba, Vol. 10 {June, 1954}, No.6). 


Another Mason writes: 

It is definitely not wrong to be a member of any masonic lodge 
anywhere in the world. The only possible wrong that could exist 
would be for an individual to be a member of and attend any 
masonic lodge and be without Jesus Christ in his heart and not have 
Jesus Christ in his heart at all times. Therefore, if any mason leaves 
God out of his heart while in a lodge room or anywhere else, he is 
the wrongdoer; but this certainly should not be reflected against the 
lodge nor its members. 


To the above we reply: The fact that Masons often fail to understand 
our objections on Scriptural grounds to their religious and moral 
ptinciples does not permit us to excuse and tolerate their lack of 
comprehension and to make Christianity easy and comfortable for them. 


The paragraphs in the Handbook are concerned about protecting 
the integrity of Holy Communion. Rightly so! For we need constantly 
to bear in mind the mystery of the fellowships in Holy Communion: 
(a) the fellowship of the bread and wine in the body and blood of 
the Lord; (b) the fellowship in the body of Christ entered into by 
those who commune; (c) the resulting fellowship with one another 


of those who commune. How dare we admit individuals to Holy 
Communion who fail to grasp in faith the singular glory of Jesus 
Christ, who do not regard it their greatest privilege to live in Him 
and for Him, to exalt His precious name above every name that can 
be named, and to confess Him in the face of those who are ashamed 
of Him, or who ignore Him, or who deliberately deny and reject Him? 


Freemasonry is a religious and moral force in the modern world 
with which the church must reckon. The church can make its peace 
with Freemasonry. This would be tantamount to abdication. This is 
what the Church of England and some American churches have done. 
Or the church can follow the pattern of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which issues encyclicals and pastoral letters condemning Freemasonry 
and excommunicating every Roman Catholic who joins it. This is the 
way of the Law. But the church can also—and this is the Scriptural 
way —make painstaking efforts when dealing with lodge members 
to have them realize the incompatibility of membership in a society 
which ignores or even denies Jesus Christ and in a society which 
confesses and worships Him as the Savior of lost mankind and as the 
King of kings and Lord of lords. To that end the church of Jesus 
Christ employs as its instrument the living Word of the living God, 
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both Law and Gospel. It trusts absolutely in the power of the Holy 
Spirit present in that Word. In its dealings with lodge members it is 
patient and considerate but also firm and never evasive. It does 
not in legalistic fashion force a decision, but it makes, if necessary, 
countless efforts to have the individual make a decision in harmony 
with God’s Word. As the steward of the mysteries of God, the church 
must be concerned that only those participate in Holy Communion 
who have manifested an awareness of the intimate fellowships involved 
in Holy Communion. So to deal with members of a lodge like Free- 
masonry as we have tried to suggest is a trying and difficult task. 
But it is the only God-pleasing way. It is that because it is the way 
of the Lord Jesus Christ and the way prescribed in His Word. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





HOMILETICS 





Studies on the Swedish Gospels 


REMINISCERE, THE SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 
LUKE 7:36-50 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— Here is a rich text: Lenski 
refers to one who preached twenty sermons on it. Here is a difficult 
text: some (the Roman Church, for instance) misinterpret it in the 
direction of work-righteousness, and, indeed, the words seem to warrant 
that. Here is an important text: its main theme centers about that 
most Christian concept, LOVE. 

The major chord of the text is the harmony between love and for- 
giveness. A lack of appreciation of the forgiveness of sins is seen in 
the Pharisee to produce a loveless person (critical of others; both the 
woman of the street and Jesus come in for criticism, v. 39), one lacking 
even in common courtesy, vv. 43-46. In contrast, the penitent and 
pardoned woman seeks ways to express her love, even risking criticism 
in her display of devotion. There is no question about Jesus’ reaction: 
the loveless one is rebuked, while the penitent hears words of absolu- 
tion (v. 48) and peace (v. 50). Another way of saying the same 
thing is that the Pharisee lacked faith in the Son of God, who was his 
Guest; while the woman’s faith in Him saved her (v. 50). Her love 
proved the genuineness of her faith; so we must understand v. 47 in 
the light of v. 50. This is also the burden of the parable about the two 
debtors, a message that is not totally lost upon the Pharisee, who is 
made to state the point with his own lips, v. 43. Quite clearly it is not 
so much a question of more sin or less sin— indeed who will judge 
between the offensive sins which have blotted the characters of 
these two in this text? —but it is a question of the attitude toward 
sin, and subsequently toward Him who can forgive sin (vv.48f.). The 
central thought of the text may be stated in the words of Jesus, rightly 
understood: “Her sins, which are many, are forgiven, for (not the 
reason why, but the proof for the acceptance of forgiveness) she 
loved much.” 

The context is relatively unimportant for this text, though the pre- 
ceding reference to Jesus’ willingness to associate with sinners may 
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be drawn in as further evidence of His saving love, that of which the 
text is one graphic example. It is better not to connect this anointing 
with that recorded in Matthew 26, Mark 14, or John 12; also there 
is no warrant for identifying the woman with Mary Magdalene. 


The Day and Its Theme.—A note of triumph runs through the 
propers for Reminiscere. The Introit asks that our enemies not be 
permitted to triumph and expresses confident trust in God. The 
Collect acknowledges personal helplessness but looks to God for defense 
in all dangers to body or soul. The Epistle (1 Thess. 4:1-7) describes 
the new life which triumphs over the flesh, while the Gospel (Matt. 
15:21-28) portrays the Syrophoenician woman who rises so gloriously 
over the seeming disinterest and reluctance on the part of the Savior 
that He commends her: “O woman, great is thy faith!” Fittingly the 
Swedish Lectionary suggests the theme “Victorious Faith.” Also in 
perfect harmony, Parish Activities lists the theme “Winning Victories 
for Christ over Self.” Thus our text ties all together with its beautiful 
story of victory, and its lesson on victory over lovelessness, the basic 
sin of self. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To create an awareness 
of this basic lack in our nature: the absence of love; an awareness of 
its root cause: a lack of appreciation of the forgiveness in Christ — 
this, in order to condition the hearer for a deeper realization of His 
need for the Savior’s forgiveness, an increased dependence on the for- 
giving and loving Savior—and thus finally to prepare the way for 
a life of greater love. 


Sin and Its Fruits to be Diagnosed and Remedied.— There are two 
sins here, similarly deadly in their effects. On the one hand here is 
pride of self, self-righteousness, that great roadblock preventing the 
Gospel from making entry into the human heart. On the other hand, 
here is deep awareness of guilt which in its reluctance to face God 
may descend into the “slough of despond.” Both dangers involve 
the very health of character, the wholeness of life, eternal destiny. 
Both can utterly defeat. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — The following expressions 
of the text are beautifully opportune for explicit Gospel proclamation: 
“If He were a prophet, (He) would have known.” “A certain creditor 
... forgave them both.” “Thy sins are forgiven.” “Who is this that 
forgiveth sins also?” “Thy faith hath saved thee; go in peace.” Yes, 
the two characters of the incident serve as a kind of backdrop to 
set forth the Saviors love in bold relief — love that shows itself whether 
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it be in the application of Law or of Gospel. Yes, He is the one 
who displayed the “greater love” of actually laying down His life for 
people like this, people like us. Thus He earned the right to “forgive 
sins also”; is the divine Creditor who “frankly forgave them both.” 
If only all would ask, “Who is This?” The end result would have 
to be, under the Spirit of God: “We love Him, because He first loved 
us” — 1 John 4:19—-yes, “loved much” (v.47). 

Illustrations. — A graphic telling of the parable of Jesus — made to 
order by the Lord Himself to illustrate His message. The very action in 
the text is illustrative and graphic and concrete. Daily life is replete 
with exhibits similar to both the proud Pharisee and the penitent 
woman. It is said of Charles Bronté that, when dying, he was too 
proud to call a doctor, too proud even to lie down, and so he died 
standing up; nor does pride save a man from eternal death. 

Outline. —“If we can love, this is the touchstone. This is the key 
to the entire therapeutic program of the modern psychiatric hospital. 
It dominates the behavior of its staff from director to gardener. To our 
patient who cannot love, we must say by our actions that we love 
him — love is the medicine for the sickness of the world” — Dr. Karl 
Menninger, of the famous clinic in Kansas, quoted in Lutheran Educa- 
tion, June, 1954, page 476. The Bible has long said something similar 
of man’s entire self. 

Can We Love? 

I. Love is the touchstone. 

A. The lovelessness in life, how common. The Pharisee: dis- 
courteous, critical, selfish, proud. 

B. The cause: men are not conscious of their need for pardon- 
ing love. 

C. Jesus applies the touchstone: “Which loved most?” 

D. Lack of love points up lack of faith. Love is the touchstone 
of faith. Lack of love, therefore, defeats, damns! 


. Love is the key. 


A. There is a Love that can draw us. The woman: hesitant, yet 
hopeful, penitent, and pardoned — it draws her. 


B. Jesus is willing to be “numbered with the transgressors” — 
here and on the cross. 


C. Now “we love because He first loved us,” indeed, “love much.” 


Here is the key to character problems, the problem of self, because 
it cures the basic problem: sin and guilt! Apply this “medicine for 
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the sickness of the world,” LOVE, first Christ's love, then yours! Go in 
peace! Go in love! 
OR: 
Victorious Faith 
I. Overcomes pride in self. 
Comes to humble repentance by applying the “touchstone of 
love.” 


Il. Conquers despair over sin. 
Rises to confident faith on the basis of Christ’s medicine of love. 
Thus victorious faith grows out of Christ's love. It avoids the two 
extremes of defeated human personality: pride, despair. Love leads 
to victory over self. 
Honolulu, Hawaii WINFRED A. SCHROEDER 


OCULI, THE THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 
LUKE 4:31-37 


The Text and Its Central Thought: Though the Jews of Nazareth 
sought to kill Jesus because of the truth He preached to them 
(vv. 16-30), Jesus did not stop preaching. He had an urgent message 
to proclaim, a message which all men needed to hear; therefore, when 
He came to Capernaum, He again taught the people, v.31. (Read 
Mark 1:21-28.) What Jesus taught we are not told; however, we are 
told that the people were impressed. “The people were struck as 
by a blow” by the earnestness, the freshness, and the power of His 
preaching. However, not only the “how” of His preaching but also, 
and especially, the “what” of His preaching held His hearers spell- 
bound. There was power in His preaching. His doctrine was peace, 
comfort, light, and life to those who heard Him. His preaching was 
practical and heart-searching, v. 32. 

Suddenly the discourse of Jesus was interrupted by the scream of 
a man “which had a spirit of an unclean devil,” v. 33. The man 
screeched at the top of his voice, “Ha! here you are! I know, You 
are the Holy One of God. You are come to destroy us. Get out and 
let us alone!” V. 34. Instantly Jesus silenced him, “muzzled” him. 
More than that, Jesus commanded the devil to come out of the man. 
As the devil obeyed, he revealed his true nature by hurling the man 
down with such “force and fury as if he would have dashed him to 
pieces.” Jesus, however, permitted no harm to come to the man. 
Luke the physician notes the fact that the man was unhurt, v. 35. 
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Again the people were amazed at the authority and the power of the 
words which passed over the lips of Jesus, v. 36. Soon people every- 
where in the neighboring region heard about this miracle, v. 37. This 
text emphasizes the authority and the power of our Saviors Word. 
No man can remain indifferent. Some, when they hear the words 
of Jesus, are filled with wrath, others are filled with joyful amazement, 
At the sound of Jesus’ word the devil cringes in terror. 


The Day and Its Theme: Oculi, the third Sunday in Lent, has “The 
Authority of Jesus” for its theme. The Epistle, Eph. 5:1-9, is an ex- 
hortation unto holy living. The Gospel, Luke 11:14-28, emphasizes 
Christ’s dominion over Satan and his kingdom. The Introit expresses 
confidence that the Lord will deliver those who place their trust in 
Him. The Gradual contains a prayer for God's mercy. The Collect 
petitions God to defend His servants against their enemies. The accent 
of Parish Activities for the month, “Winning Victories for Christ over 
Self,” can well be utilized. It is only through the power of Christ's 
Word that we can win victories over self for Christ. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon: To impress the hearer that 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, though despised and rejected by the multi- 
tudes of our day, is in truth the power of God unto salvation. Since 
this is true, Christians are to unleash every effort for the spread of 


the Gospel. 

Sin and Its Fruits to Be Diagnosed and Remedied: It is through His 
Word that Jesus reveals Himself as our Savior. Therefore the rejection 
of His Word is a rejection of Jesus. The rejection of Jesus through 
the rejection of His Word is a sin against which Christians must 
constantly be on their guard. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel: In Luke 4:16-21 we are told what 
Jesus preached unto the people in the synagog at Nazareth. He 
preached Himself as the promised Messiah. We are not told what 
Jesus preached at Capernaum. However, of this we can be confident — 
He once more preached Himself as the fulfillment of Old Testament 
prophecy; He once more preached Himself as the Savior of sinners. 
In the development of the sermon ample opportunity presents itself 
to emphasize the Gospel truth that Jesus is our Savior. 

Illustrations: The text is filled with dramatic pictures: Jewish wor- 
ship service on the Sabbath, Jesus holding the people spellbound with 
His teaching in the synagog, the demoniac interrupting the service with 
a diabolic screech, the confusion on the part of the people, the calm 
rebuke and command of Jesus, the amazement of the people. 
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Outline 
The Word of Jesus Is Power 
I. Jesus demonstrates the power of His Word. 
A. Nineteen centuries ago, by preaching personally. 
1. He preached as One having authority: 
a. He knew what He was talking about. 
b. He meant what He said. 


2. His doctrine was amazing: 
a. The doctrine of man’s guilt. 
b. The doctrine of God’s grace. 
B. Today, by preaching through His faithful ministers. 


1. The Word they preach (Scripture) speaks with authority 
about sin and grace, death and life. 
a. Scripture gives a correct diagnosis of man’s greatest 
problems. 
b. Scripture offers the correct remedy for all of man’s 
problems. 


2. The doctrines they preach (Scripture) fill the hearts of 
those who hear with amazement. 


II. Jesus proves the power of His Word. 
A. Nineteen centuries ago, by healing the demoniac through 
the power of His Word. 
B. Today, by healing unbelievers of their unbelief through the 
power of His Word. 
San Antonio, Tex. R. WIEDERAENDERS 


LAETARE, THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
JOHN 6:24-36 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Jesus had just performed the 
miracle of feeding the five thousand. The effect of this miracle upon 
the people was that they wanted to make Him a king —a bread king. 
Outwardly our Lord was at the height of His popularity, but it did 
not rest on a recognition of His true mission: as the Savior of souls, 
who had come to seek and to save that which was lost. To avoid 
a demonstration, our Lord left the disciples with the boat and departed 
from the press of people into the mountain to spend the night in 
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meditation and prayer. The next day, after considerable searching, the 
people found Him on the other side of the lake, in Capernaum, and 
greeted Him with the question, v. 25. Jesus saw the wrong motive 
lurking in their hearts and answered, vv. 26 and 27. Apparently some 
of them were impressed with His answer and asked, v. 28. Ruling out 
any personal effort toward salvation on their part, Jesus said, “This 
is the work of God, that ye believe on Him whom He hath sent,” v. 29. 
Jesus alone can still the longing of our souls and bring us into the 
peaceful presence of our heavenly Father. But the people hedged. They 
wanted a dramatic proof and sign of His divinity. The miraculous 
feeding of the five thousand had not been enough, even as some waver- 
ing souls today announce that they would believe if God would strike 
them with a “bolt from the blue.” Referring to the manna in the 
wilderness, they tried to magnify the miracle of Moses, their hero, and 
undervalue the miracle of Christ. “Christ fed His thousands, but Moses 
his hundreds of thousands. Christ fed them once, but Moses fed 
them forty years.” But our Lord rectified their mistake and again urged 
upon them the true Bread from heaven, v. 35. While Christ stilled the 
physical hunger of the multitudes with earthly bread and while the 
hunger of the Israelites in the wilderness was satisfied with manna, 
there is a spiritual hunger in the hearts of men much greater than 
this. It is the hunger for inner peace, for fears allayed, for sins for- 
given, for guilt silenced. Christ alone can and does satisfy this hunger. 
He has redeemed us, paid the penalty of our sins, reconciled us to God, 
and by faith made us His very own. Romans 5:1, 2. When the burden 
of guilt oppresses us and we pour out our hearts at His throne of 
mercy, He stills our fear with the promise: “Be of good cheer, thy 
sins are forgiven thee.” When with bowed head we seek comfort and 
strength at His table, He tells us, “This is My body, given for you, and 
this is My blood, shed for the remission of your sins.” We leave with 
His peace in our hearts and with this prayer of thanks on our lips, 


O living Bread from heaven, 

How richly hast Thou fed Thy guest! 
The gifts Thou now hast given 

Have filled my heart with joy and rest. 


Or in times of heartache and sorrow, discouragement and grief, when 
only divine comfort can help, He shows us that in His will is our 
peace and assures us, “Be of good cheer; it is I; be not afraid.” Yes, 
Christ satisfies the heart hunger of men. Therefore, a central thought 
of this text is: “Jesus, the Living Bread from heaven, who died for 
us and rose again, stills the hunger of men.” 
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The Day and Its Theme.— The Gospel for this day tells of Christ 
feeding the five thousand. Thus the transition to our text, where Jesus 
calls Himself the Bread of Life, is a natural. The Epistle speaks of 
our spiritual sonship and our freedom from sin and death which we 
have in Christ. The Introit, using some of the wording of the Epistle, 
calls upon us to rejoice. The Gradual likewise exalts the spiritual 
blessings of the house of God and the peace which is ours in the 
kingdom of Christ. The Swedish Lectionary suggests the theme “Bread 
for the Hungry.” All fit well with the thought that as a mother stills 
the hunger of her child, much more so Christ stills our heart hunger 
by being the Bread of Life of whom we partake by faith. This fills 
us with lasting peace, joy, thanksgiving. And this is the means whereby 
the theme of Parish Activities becomes a reality in our lives: “Winning 
victories over self.” When Christ dwells in our hearts by faith, when 
we feed on the Word, and when we are led by the Spirit, then we 
have the power to conquer anger, hatred, pride, and growing in spiritual 
maturity, we bring forth more of the fruits of the Spirit. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To draw the hearer closer 
to Christ as the all-sufficient Bread of Life so that the Savior may 
abide in him with the merits of His redemption and cause him to 
bring forth the fruits of faith. 

Sin and Its Fruits to be Diagnosed and Remedied.—The false 
emphasis on material things in America today; the failure to place 
first things first, especially during the Lenten season, which calls for 
increasing emphasis on worship, sacrificial giving for Christ's cause, 
special meditation and prayer; hedonism, “the doctrine that pleasure 
is the chief good of life”; easy Christianity, reciting the forms of faith, 
but living after the flesh rather than walking in the spirit. These 
things cannot satisfy the soul. They belong to the bread which 
perisheth. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — But Jesus can and does satisfy! 
Being in Christ or without Christ is not simply “six of one and half 
a dozen of the other.” To have Christ makes all the difference in the 
world. His pardon is our peace; His blood our cleansing; His cross our 
comfort; His Word our strength; His presence our joy; His heaven 
our eternal home. And by His own promise, these qualities, planted 
in our hearts and nourished by Him, are of lasting quality. “Shall 
never hunger . . . shall never thirst.” 


Illustrations. — Variety of pictures suggested by our text: compari- 
son between physical hunger among the starving today and spiritual 
hunger (60 per cent of world’s population on a starvation diet, but 
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a greater percentage are in the throes of spiritual starvation) ; chasing 
after the “bread which perishes” is typical of America today while 
Jesus, who could still their longing, is ignored. Hence the spiritual 
vacuum in so many lives, the heart hunger of so many people as indi- 
cated by the fact that last year books with a religious flavor outsold 
others three to one. 


Outline: 
Jesus Offers Us the Bread of Life 


I. Without Christ, men hunger and starve. 
A. The Jews who came seeking Christ. 
B. The heart hunger in America today. 


. Jesus is the Bread of Life. 
A. He offers Himself richly and freely in the Gospel. 
B. He truly satisfies (v.35). 
C. He is for all. Not an exclusive Christ (vv. 33 and 35). 


. Men may reject Him (v.36). 
A. He works by grace and love only. 
B. To reject Him, a power which we have, means death. 


Topeka, Kans. A.C. BURROUGHS 


JUDICA, THE FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 
JOHN 8:31-45 


The Text and Its Central Thought.— Words are powerful, above 
all, “The Word.” Note the repeated emphasis on “word” and “truth,” 
wv. 31, 32, 37, 40, 43, 45, and on Jesus Himself as the Source and 
Center of revelation, v. 31 (“My Word”), also vv. 38a, 42 b, 43. When 
that Word does its work through the witness of Christ in the church, 
it does not tolerate indifference. It either breaks the heart in 
repentance or hardens it. In the text the effect is of hardening, “Increas- 
ing Hatred” (Swedish Lectionary theme for the day) of unjust men 
against God’s truth and against Him who proclaims it. The con- 
versation, continued in the Gospel (John 8:46-59), brings the Word 
into uncompromising conflict against every device of men to distort 
and to deny it. Men may argue it is irrelevant to them (v.33), they 
don’t need it (v. 41); they may call the Speaker names (v.48), accuse 
Him of boasting (v. 53), mock Him and distort His intent (v.57), 
throw stones (v.59), or even kill (v.40). Yet the very hatred is 
a testimony to the cutting power and truth of that two-edged sword. 
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The “light” and “truth” of God will always prove victorious over the 
“deceitful and unjust man” (Introit. See also Gradual). 

Here, as always, the goal of Jesus through the words He speaks 
is not to destroy men, but to rescue them from their own self-deception. 
The first task of the Word (Law) is to shatter illusions. Slums must 
be leveled to the ground before skyscrapers can be built in their place. 
It is tragic, then, to see how desperately sinful man seeks to defend 
and preserve the rotten slum of his soul against the cleansing bulldozer 
of truth and honesty. : 

One illusion the Word must shatter is pride, whether of tradition, 
of ancestry, or of personal worth, vv. 39, 41. Sonship is not determined 
by physical descent or religious tradition, but by inner character and 
imagery. By this standard the Jews possess the image neither of 
Abraham nor of God. Then whose image are they? The devil’s! They 
do his lusts, love and defend his lies, and become accomplices in his 
murder, vv. 43-45. The same Word condemns us. Will we defend 
our own proud illusions? Or yield in honesty of repentance to the 
shattering impact of God’s truth? 

The second delusion is that of freedom, v. 33, the idea that freedom 
is secured in rebellion and preserved by disobedience. Yet the sinner 
no longer possesses unprejudiced opportunity to choose between good 
and evil, for his sinfu] nature excludes good, and enables him to choose 
evil only. If the dice are so loaded against good, he certainly is not 
free. Furthermore, even his nominal “goodness” is not of free desire, 
but a product of external pressures and restraints. Such “goodness,” 
dragged out of the reluctant sinner by the forces of God’s laws and 
social governance, is not the free, loving obedience of a son, but of 
a slave. God takes no pleasure in it; God may tolerate it for a time, 
but the slave will finally be cast out in judgment, because he does not 
really belong, v. 35. He who loves that which God hates and hates 
that which God loves, is trapped by sin and by his own conceit into 
a life of deception, moral tension, hypocrisy, and slavery. This is 
the slum the Word must destroy. 

Once the Word has shattered, it cdn build. Thus Jesus offers true 
sonship, restoration of the honest image of God. In His sacrifice He 
releases the sinner from the curse and pressure of his own guilt and 
gives him a new freedom, the opportunity of wholesome honesty 
and of willing obedience. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—'To create in the hearer an 
active desire to let the Word expose the hidden deceits, lies, and 
excuses which still so easily control his thinking, that he may repent 
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and be cleansed of them and in humble honesty follow the leading 
of Christ's “light” and “truth.” This is the fundamental first step 
toward the March goal of Parish Activities, “Winning Victories for 
Christ over Self.” 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.—It is always easier to preach 
Law than Gospel. Since there is so much opportunity here to expose 
the inner workings of sin, the preacher must take care lest he crowd the 
Gospel into a small closing paragraph. This would destroy the power 
of the sermon to produce any change. The reason the sinner so 
desperately defends his illusions is that he dare not confess them. 
On the one hand, his own pride will not allow it; on the other, his fear 
of God’s holiness causes him to hate the truth and to flee from it. 
The Law can begin to puncture the pride. But only the Gospel of 
forgiveness can give the sinner courage to face the reality of his guilt, 
and even impassion him to search out his own sin. The text, in 
exposing guilt, does so only to prepare the way “to purge our conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God” in the High Priest who 
“by His own blood . . . obtained eternal redemption for us,” Epistle, 
Hebr.9:11-15. All this is comprehended in vv. 32, 36. 


Illustrations. —The apparent weakness of words (“Sticks and stones 


..."; “Let’s not talk; let’s act/”), yet their great power, as the trans- 
mission of ideas, can readily be demonstrated, perhaps in the intro- 
duction. God’s Word is the greatest of weapons, to cut down and 
to build up. Other suggestions for illustrations are embodied above. 


Outline. 
Face the Truth 
I. Let the Word of God shatter your illusions. 
A. The illusion that you are free. 
B. The illusion that you are a son of God. 


II. Let the Word of God rebuild your life. 
A. In Christ you dare to be honest, to search out and to confess 
your guilt. 
B. In Christ you find the true sonship of free and willing 
obedience. 


New Orleans, La. PAUL G. BRETSCHER 
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BRIEF STUDIES 





A CHRISTIAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR 


The 27th Regular Convention of The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, assembled at Houston, Tex., June 17 to 26, 1953, resolved, 
“That this Convention respectfully ask the Honorable President of 
Synod, Dr. J. W. Behnken, to direct a theologian of our church to 
prepare a clear and concise statement on “A Christian's Attitude Toward 
War,” and, “That this statement be published in the CONCORDIA 
THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY, the official theological journal of our church, 
and in the Lutheran Witness.” The following propositions are pre- 
sented in response to this resolution. In view of the complex nature of 
government and the unsettled state of international law, the propositions 
can obviously not cover every phase of a subject so vast in scope and 
of such far-reaching implications. Within the limits imposed by 
brevity, they do, however, set forth the position of various theologians 
of our church with regard to war, and more specifically with regard 
to conscientious objectors to war, as it has been defined in our official 
literature. This position may be summarized as follows: 


1. A Christian believes that his government has been instituted by 
God. In recognition of this fact he respects and honors it as God's 
servant, obeys its laws, pays his taxes, and prays for all that are in 
authority (Matt. 22:21; Rom. 13:1-7; 1 Tim. 2:1-3; Titus 3:1; 
1 Peter 2:13, 14). 

2. As God’s servant a nation’s government is obliged to protect its 
citizens in their natural and acquired rights, not only against domestic 
criminals, but also against foreign foes. 


3. To enable it to carry out these obligations, the government is 
invested with police power. The exercise of this power implies 
authority to organize and control armed agents of the peace. The 
duty to protect citizens against the assaults of foreign foes involves the 
specific power to create and maintain weapons of war and to enlist 
the armed forces necessary to wage war. 


4. God does not condemn the profession of a soldier (Luke 3:14; 
14:31; 1 Cor. 9:7), but concedes to the government the power of the 
sword (Rom. 13:4). At the same time, however, He blesses the peace- 
makers (Ps. 34:14; Matt. 5:9). Accordingly a Christian prays for his 
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government (that he may lead a quiet and peaceable life, 1 Tim. 2:1-3), 
personally works to maintain peace, and opposes the demonic forces 
which cause wars (James 4:1; Rom. 12:18-21). 


5. Although a Christian recognizes the right of the government to 
call him to arms in a just war, he does not concede that right to the 
government in an unjust war (Acts 5:29; Rom. 13:1-7; Matt. 22:21). 
In view of the complex nature of modern international affairs, it is 
extremely difficult for a citizen who is not acquainted with all the 
factors which may lead his country into war to determine whether or 
not a specific war is a just war. This difficulty also holds true for mem- 
bers of the church who are not acquainted with the international prob- 
lems of their government. Therefore the question whether in a specific 
case the government is waging a just or an unjust war is usually not 
for the church to determine, but must be referred to the judgment of 
the individual (Luke 12:14; Acts 25:11). 


6. A Christian who believes that God has given the government the 
power of the sword is not a pacifist; but if anyone is convinced in his 
own mind either that the use of military force for any purpose what- 
ever is wrong or that a specific war is not a just war, he must refuse 
to bear arms, for he must not violate the dictates of his conscience. 
If he is not certain, he should give his government the benefit of 
the doubt, since God, who has instituted the government, will hold it 
responsible for its acts (Rom. 13:1-7; 1 Peter 2:13, 14). 


7. A Lutheran Christian’s attitude toward his government, also with 
respect to war, is aptly stated in Article XVI of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, which says: “Of Civil Affairs they [the Lutherans} teach that 
lawful civil ordinances are good works of God, and that it is right 
for Christians to bear civil office, to sit as judges, to judge matters by 
the Imperial and other existing laws, to award just punishments, to 
engage in just wars, to serve as soldiers.” 


8. In conclusion, inasmuch as the question of war has disturbed the 
conscience of some of the members of the church in the past and in 
view of the character of modern warfare may do so again to an even 
larger extent, our church should concern itself with the wider aspects 
of the problems involved and encourage its members, both indi- 
vidually and collectively, to study them. Above all, may our church 
continue to pray God to preserve us from war and bloodshed. 


L. W. SPITZ 
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TRAINING A CONGREGATION TO APPRECIATE A NEW CHURCH 
By WILLIAM A. BUEGE 


“I love Thy Zion, Lord, the house of Thine abode!” More often than 
not, congregations love everything else about their new church except 
the fact that it is the house of God’s abode, the place where His honor 
dwelleth, the temple of the Almighty, where men may gather and 
behold the glory of the Lord. This is notably the case where a con- 
gregation, after long years of planning and real financial striving, has 
been able to accommodate itself with facilities that were previously 
lacking and sorely missed because all that it had was a place of worship. 
Now it finds itself suddenly blessed with a gleaming stainless-steel 
kitchen, a vast room for the serving of dinners, an even vaster room 
for play and recreation, and more than adequate space for all the social 
functions that any church might care to indulge in. If all of this is 
somehow or other tied up with the new church building, there is 
more than a human tendency to overemphasize one to the neglect of 
the other, and you don’t have to be too human to imagine which will 
receive the greater emphasis. In fact, it often is quite understandable 
for more reasons than one that the recreational facilities should come 
in for the greater share of the attention. Pastors themselves might 
unwittingly give real impetus to this overemphasis by using the 
adjuncts of the church far more than the church itself. Furthermore, 
people learn to love by constant, pleasant association, and if the asso- 
ciations are more constant and more pleasant in the parish hall than 
in the church, we are merely giving natural, human inclination a more 
than gentle shove in the wrong direction. 

Repeatedly, almost ad nauseam, we and our people must be reminded 
that we are a congregation not by reason of the fact that we have 
a very active and successful social program going, but because we 
gather about the preaching of the Gospel and the administering of 
the Sacraments. Our real fellowship does not consist in the fact that 
we know each other and have fun together and eat together from time 
to time, but altogether in the oneness of our faith in Christ. And 
faith still “cometh by hearing and hearing by the Word of God,” so 
that apart from the hearing of that Word our fellowship is nothing 
more than the gay and gladsome gatherings of clubs, lodges, and 
fraternities. Whatever of parish hall activities are engaged in can 
only be manifestations of the fellowship of Christ which the Holy 
Spirit has created by the Gospel. This would make the church pretty 
well the fount from which the broadening stream of Christian life 
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flows and not the end shore that receives the thrust of the last small 
wave of action. And we will never bring our people to this kind of 
an understanding by trying to reduce the number of our services to 
the barest minimum while stepping up all other activities to the highest 
attainable maximum. It is sheer folly to build the biggest church that 
we can so that we are able to accommodate the whole congregation 
at one time and thus eliminate the need of extra services. We should 
urge as many morning services as possible, conduct regular vespers on 
Sunday evening and observe all the various feast days that are a part 
of the Christian calendar. Far from dropping midweek Advent and 
Lenten services, we should add more, so that, if in no other way, the 
weight of sheer numbers will be on the side of the church over against 
other buildings. 

It would also seem that a large part of the training of a congregation 
must precede the actual building of a new church. If the congregation 
has no real knowledge of what it wants its church building to accom- 
plish, how can it build intelligently? As strange as it seems, it would 
appear that few enough people ask themselves about the function of 
their church, so that the finished product often leaves much to be 
desired. That this is more than an idle statement is seen by the fact 
that so many churches are finished products before it even occurs 
to anyone that there will have to be some speaking in it. The result is 
an acoustical monstrosity that must be corrected with a loud-speaker 
system, or a reverberating throbbing that makes all present feel that 
they are sitting inside a big bass drum. Far too often it is too late 
to train people to appreciate their new church because there is little 
enough about it to be appreciated while the single function of its 
existence cannot be served because the Gospel comes with all the 
unnaturalness of the totally irrelevant. However much we may think 
of certain forms, ancient or modern, the form must always subserve 
the purpose of our Lutheran worship. Stop and think for just a 
moment what we are training our people for if the church building is 
not well adapted to its purpose, while the parish hall facilities leave 
nothing to be desired. This is as true of lighting as it is of acoustics, 
of warmth and beauty as of heating and adequate space between pews. 
We might well ask ourselves where our people would rather be, and 
if so, why? 


Without a doubt, the finest training is through the power of 
example. Very often the decorum of the pastor and his manifest 
appreciation of the church is going to be the most stimulating influence 
that his people can have. But through the judicious use of organiza- 
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tions in the church, and especially of the leadership of the church, much 
can be accomplished. For example, we have kneelers in our new church. 
We suggested that we follow the rubrics and kneel where it is said 
we may kneel. We also suggested kneeling at the General Prayer and 
the Lords’ Prayer, reminding the people that kneeling is as much 
a sign of humility in the sight of God as the folding of the hands, and 
one is no more “Catholic” than the other. The people took to this very 
well, especially when they recognized the propriety of publicly kneel- 
ing before God when we Americans would do nothing of the kind 
before men. But what about using the kneelers for prayer before the 
service began? We suggested nothing. But shortly after our church 
was dedicated, we installed the new officers of the congregation. These 
men followed the choir in procession, and when they took their place 
in their pews at the front of the church, before the assembled con- 
gregation they knelt and prayed before they were seated. From that 
time on, the majority of our people do the same, and that without 
a word from the pastor. That type of reverent appreciation on the 
part of respected men did more than anything that I could say. 

From time to time it may be a good idea to open or close organiza- 
tional meetings in the church so that the people would come for 
no function unless they spent some time in the church. This could 
do much to disassociate their minds from anything of a purely social 
nature taking place at the church. Furthermore, the people must know 
the reason for everything in the church, otherwise it is difficult to 
imagine how they can appreciate it. This is always the difficulty with 
abstruse symbolism: it is so wholly unrelated to life that even if it 
is explained once or twice, its meaning is readily forgotten. If you 
use three candles, be sure the people know why: why three, and why 
candles when we have perfectly good electricity. Too often we as 
pastors take things for granted that to the people are utterly meaning- 
less. Why the change in colors from time to time? Why an altar 
rail if there be one? Why does the pastor face the altar at some times 
and at others the people? Why the particular garment or vestments 
that the pastor wears? And above all, why the different forms that 
come under the heading of “Liturgies”? If these things have no mean- 
ing and no purpose, they have no place in the church; if they have, 
then the people should know what the meaning and purpose are, if 
we expect them to appreciate these things as much as we do. 
Or do we? 

If you have something worth appreciating, then much association 
with it will help the people to appreciate it the more. If you have 
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something meaningful, then the appreciation of the people will depend 
largely on whether it has that meaning for them. But finally, and 
perhaps more than anything else, the congregational appreciation will 
grow to the extent to which they receive the ministry of God in the 
church and find there the certainty that their sacrifices are accepted 
by God. With specific reference to the sacrificial aspect of wor- 
ship this means the participation of the congregation, full par- 
ticipation in the singing, the praying, the preaching, the giving. 
We must always keep our people aware of the fact that the church 
is not a theater where they come as spectators. Thus if the performance 
please them, it has been worthwhile; if it does not entertain them, 
it is time wasted. The church, as Kierkegaard points out, is a stage, 
but God is not the Actor while the people form the audience. God 
is the Audience and we, people and pastor, are on the stage, and the 
single question is whether our performance pleases God. It will to 
the extent to which it is the worship of the contrite and the broken- 
hearted, the adoration of the believing, the listening of the eager, the 
drinking in of empty hearts, the rededication of the self in every part 
that can be termed “sacrificial.” Any church, old or new, is appreciated 
as it becomes Calvary for the people, the sinful people whose salvation 
is the Cross and whose God is the Crucified. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


ON THE LIFE_AND TIMES_OF MARTIN RADE (1857—1940) 


One of the decade’s major essays in the way of a critical biography 
of an eminent religious leader is Johannes Rathje’s Die Welt des 
freien Protestantismus — Ein Beitrag zur deutsch-evangelischen Geistes- 
geschichte dargestellt an Leben und Werk von Martin Rade (Stuttgart: 
Ehrenfried Klotz-Verlag, 1952; 527 pp. plus index; cloth; DM. 36.60). 
The large volume fully justifies its comprehensive title, for it is 
really three books in one. First of all, it is a biography of a prominent 
Evangelical clergyman, Martin Rade. Secondly, it is the story of his 
very influential journal, the Christliche Welt, during its fifty-five-year 
sojourn. Finally it is also an intellectual history of modern German 
Evangelical Christianity as reflected in Rade’s letters and the pages 
of his periodical. 

Martin Rade, born in 1857 in Berthelsdorf near Herrnhut, was the 
son of a Lutheran pastor and was destined for service in the church. 
His home environment filled him with a basic Christian piety which, 
in spite of extensive intellectual meanderings, he never lost. He studied 
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with Adolf Harnack, then a Dozent at the University of Leipzig. 
In 1882 he took a country parish in Schoenbach in Upper Lusatia. 
While there, he published a three-volume popular book entitled Mar- 
tin Luthers Leben, Taten und Meinungen (1884—87). With three 
friends from the Leipzig church history seminar, W. Bornemann, 
P. Drews, and F. Loofs, he founded the Christliche Welt and became 
its editor. It bore the interesting subtitle: Evangelisch-lutherisches Ge- 
meindeblatt fuer die gebildeten Glieder der evangelischen Kirchen. 
In 1892 Rade accepted a call to the pulpit of St. Paul's Church in 
Frankfurt-am-Main. In order to gain more freedom for his writing 
than the parish ministry would allow, he became a Dozent in systematic 
theology at the University of Marburg in 1900, moving up the ladder 
to professor ordimarius in 1921. 

The Christliche Welt in its attempt to interpret religious develop- 
ments to the intelligent layman serves as an excellent mirror for the 
changing theological emphases of the period 1886 to 1941 and is 
exceptionally good for the decades around the turn of the century. In a 
treatise, Unkonfesstonalistisches Luthertum: Erinnerung an die Luther- 
freude im der Ritschlschen Theologie, Rade described his position as 
unconfessional Lutheranism. His Glaubenslebre, published in three vol- 
umes, 1924—27, was heavily Ritschlian in nature. While Rade main- 
tained his basic Christian belief and protested after forty years that 
his journal had not departed from its original principles, nevertheless 
the Christliche Welt shifted noticeably toward the theological left. 
It became a forum for the religious-historical school, alienating many 
former supporters, including its other three founders. Rade’s apparent 
insensitivity to this defection poses a psychological problem which the 
author cannot wholly fathom. He participated in and sponsored meet- 
ings of religious liberals in Boston (1907), Berlin (1910), and Paris 
(1913), and arranged exchange visits with English clerics to promote 
mutual understanding. Many of the leading personalities of Evan- 
gelical scholarship and church life appear on the scene, often with 
interesting personal asides, men like Karl Holl, Ernst Troeltsch, Fried- 
rich Heiler, Paul Tillich, and Rudolph Otto. Rade was open to any 
and all new ideas; only against neo-orthodoxy did he rebel. What a 
commentary on the changing theological current is contained in Har- 
nack’s remark to Rade on the Barthian dialectic: “I would never have 
thought that still another speculation could arise among us for which 
I possess no antennae!” 


When he organized the “Society of the Friends of the Christliche 
Welt” in 1903, Rade emphasized that its purpose was to foster personal 
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relationships and not to serve party interests. But he hoped for too 
much. It was inevitable that he and his journal should become involved 
in all the major controversial questions of the day. Quick to defend 
individuals and minorities from official repression, he was often on 
the unpopular side of ecclesiastical and political controversies. With 
Friedrich Naumann, his brother-in-law, he encouraged the Christian- 
Socialist movement and supported the Evangelical-Socialist Congresses, 
He personally became a Democratic representative to the Prussian 
constitutional assembly, urging that “Politik ist Christenpflicht.” 
At last he had the distinction of being relieved of his office in 1933, 
having his house searched, and seeing his Society disbanded by the 
omnicompetent state. In 1941 the Christliche Welt, too, succumbed to 
a repressive edict, one year after his own death. In the great struggle 
between the deutsche Christen and the bekennende Kirche, neither 
Rade nor his editorial successor Mulert appreciated the gravity of 
the issues at stake. Perhaps it is not unfair to suggest that too long 
a schooling in theological eclecticism had weakened Rade’s power to 
recognize and to resist even a patent and monstrous aberration. 


The great age of the Vitae Sanctorum is over. But it is encouraging 
to see that the new genre of critical biography, revealing men and 
movements in their weaknesses as well as their strengths, may be as 
inspiring and certainly much more instructive. Rathje, a layman and 
a journalist, has contributed to the church and to history a valuable 
study of a churchman, a church paper, and the church today. It will 
take its place at the side of such biographies as Friedrich Naumann 
by Theodor Heuss, Ernst Troeltsch by Walther Koehler, and Adolf 
Harnack by Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, his daughter. 


REFERENCES 
On Rade, see Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart; Handwérterbuch 
fiir Theologie und Religionswissenschaft, 2. Auflage, 4. Band, cols. 1678—79. 
On Rathje’s volume, see Heinrich Hermelink, “Die Welt des freien Pro- 
testantismus,” in Theologische Literaturzeitung; Monatsschrift fir das gesamte 
Gebiet der Theologie und Religionswissenschaft, 78. Jahrgang, Nummer 7, 
Juli, 1953, cols. 385—392. 
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THE NEW LOOK IN AMERICAN PIETY 


There is so much truth in the article which Dr. A. Roy Eckardt, 
professor of religion, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa., writes 
under this heading in the Christian Century (November 17, 1954) that 
in the writer's opinion it deserves wide distribution and close con- 
sideration. Dr. Eckardt begins with the thought that today the Amer- 
icans, like the Athenians in Paul's day, are in every way very religious. 
Religious books are best sellers. Popular songs center in religious 
themes. Religious broadcasts are listened to by thousands. Few radio 
productions can out-box-office religious extravanganzas, and that goes 
also for TV offerings. There are prayer breakfasts for politicians, and 
cabinet meetings function much better after a “word of prayer.” 

Still, as Professor Eckardt points out, not all is well with this 
“American piety.” Today’s religious revival, as J. C. Bennett has sug- 
gested, is largely a matter of American “culture religion,” with (to 
quote only one element which Dr. Bennett mentions) “the tendency 
to reduce Christianity to a gospel of happiness and success with no 
place for . . . the biblical warning against idolatry, judgment, repent- 
ance, or the cross.” Dr. Eckardt writes: “The divergent voices of 
American culture religion are one in the faith that God is an exceed- 
ingly handy fellow to have around.” There is doubtless sincerity of 
motive in much of the new piety. But it hardly follows that the new 
piety is to be accepted uncritically. The truth is that a given brand 
of piety may represent nothing more than nice, virile idol worship. 

There are, in particular, three aspects of the new piety which should 
cause the Christian concern. The first of these is the cult of “peace of 
mind.” The Christian church speaks in the name of the Great Physician 
who makes minds, souls, and bodies whole. This peace-of-mind cult 
readily turns into religious narcissism. The individual and his psycho- 
spiritual state occupy the center of the religious stage. The New Tes- 
tament however forcibly reminds Christians that in this world they 
have tribulation. They are to be of good cheer, but only because Christ 
has overcome the world. The peace-of-mind movement is deficient 
morally and empirically. 

A second disturbing aspect of the new American piety is the cult 
of the “Man Upstairs.” “A rhapsodic inquiry greets us from the TV 
screen and the radio: ‘Have you talked to the Man Upstairs’? God is 
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a friendly neighbor who dwells in the apartment just above. Call on 
him anytime, especially if you are feeling a little blue. He does not 
get upset over your little faults. He understands. Thus is the citizenry 
guided to divine-human chumminess.” The peace-of-mind cult makes 
more of an appeal to the “sick soul” religionist, while the cult of the 
“Man Upstairs” attracts more the “healthy-minded” type. The appeal 
of religion is that it can make a person get even more pleasure out 
of life. Fellowship with the Lord is, so to say, an extra emotional jag 
that keeps him happy. The “gospel” makes his “feel real good.” The 
moral and spiritual life is buried in triviality. In criticism of this cult 
Dr. Eckardt writes: “The Christian whose norm is Scripture must always 
have a particularly uneasy conscience. He recognizes the gulf between 
the quality of his life and the sacrifice of God’s only Son on the cross. 
He knows the love that came down on Calvary. He knows the judg- 
ment, too. And he knows that the Jove cannot be separated from the 
judgment.” 

The third dangerous aspect of the new American piety is the cult 
of “we” versus “they,” or that of the “chosen people.” This cult is more 
tangibly sinister than are the other two. The first two cults have already 
stimulated and endorsed powerful human emotions. The obvious out- 
come is that it is un-American to be un-religious. We are the good 
spiritual people. The dangers in the “we” versus “they” cult are espe- 
cially evident today in relationships between this country and the rest 
of the world. The temptation is just about irresistible for a powerful 
nation to rely on its religiosity as proof of its own virtue. Thus is 
threatened the possibility of sober and responsible political action. 

In conclusion Dr. Eckardt writes: “Against all human idolatries 
we may set the peace of Christ, which passes all understanding. We 
have not earned His peace. It is a gift we have received. It does 
not center in the self or the group. It centers in the cross and the 
empty tomb. It provides an ultimate vantage point from which the 
whole drama of life may be viewed. God ceases to be fashioned in 
our image; we are made over into His... . The Gospel meets the 
desperate human need of which the cults are an ominous symptom. 


It does so in the very act of defeating idolatry.” J.T. MUBLLER 


JOHN WESLEY AND BAPTISMAL REGENERATION 


Under this heading, Professor P. S. Sanders, “Instructor in Religion 
at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass.,” presents in Religion im Life 
(Autumn, 1954) an interesting study on Wesley's doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration. The article is prompted by the “renewed interest 
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in Baptism among evangelical Protestants” today. Dr. Sanders starts 
out from the premise that Wesley was not a profound systematic 
theologian and that he was very little interested in systematic theology. 
But he allowed no trifling with the “common fundamental principles 
of Christianity.” One of these was the doctrine of Baptism, though 
there is not a great deal of material on that subject in his works. 
Perhaps the best source for his opinions on Baptism is A Treatise on 
Baptism, which his father, rector at Epworth, published in 1700 and 
which he revised and issued under his own name in 1756. In this 
monograph he defines Baptism as the “washing away of original sin 
by the application of Christ's death.” All mankind is under the con- 
demnation of the disobedience of Adam. Infants as well as adults. . . 
are “obnoxious to both the guilt and punishment of Adam’s trans- 
gression,” and Baptism is the “ordinary instrument of our justification.” 
Against those who denied the inherited corruption of human nature 
he insisted upon the universality of natural, inherited human depravity. 

Now, the first benefit of Baptism is that it removes the guilt of 
inherited sin, which is effected by the free mercy of God through 
the death of His Son. Other benefits of Baptism are that “by Baptism 
we enter into covenant with God,” that “by Baptism we are admitted 
into the Church, and consequently are made members of Christ, its 
Head,” that “Baptism makes us children of God,” and that “in con- 
sequence of our being made children of God, we are heirs in the 
kingdom of heaven.” These five benefits, says Dr. Sanders, are really 
one, and they add up to regeneration. . . . In short, Baptism offers 
salvation. In teaching these benefits Wesley followed the “classical” 
Anglican theology. 


Wesley, however, as the article states further, made a distinction 
between the religious experience of infants in Baptism and that of 
adults in conversion. To this he was moved by his sensitive awareness 
of the prevailing profligacy of his times. The necessity of turning from 
the fruits of sin to the gifts of the Holy Spirit raised for him the 
question of the relationship between Baptism, conversion, and regenera- 
tion. In his sermon “The New Birth” he states explicitly that “Baptism 
is not the new birth; they are not one and the same thing.” Again: 
“As the new birth is not the same thing with Baptism, so it does not 
always accompany Baptism; they do not constantly go together.” 
When he revised the Anglican Articles for the Methodists in the 
United States, he not only abridged them considerably, but also made 
verbal changes, so that the article on Baptism reads: “Baptism is not 
only a sign of profession and mark of difference whereby Christians 
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are distinguished from others that are not baptized; but it is also 
a sign of regeneration or the new birth... . The Baptism of young 
children is . . . to be retained in the Church.” Dr. Sanders believes that 
“he was driving home his main point that what matters most in a man’s 
spiritual career is not his Baptism, but his being justified by faith.” 
Nevertheless, Wesley insisted that he never departed from any essential 
of the Anglican Church. How are we to solve the problem involved 
in this contradictory teaching? The writer thinks that Wesley “has 
done more to muddle the situation than to clarify it.” Still some sense 
can be made of the problem by keeping in mind that for Wesley 
“conversion was a process of which the subject was conscious and 
aware, and which was made possible only on condition of man’s free 
co-operation.” He believed both in baptismal regeneration and in the 
necessity of a consciously known new birth. Baptism cancels the guilt 
of inherited depravity, yet there must also be individual conversion; 
and it is at this point that Wesley’s doctrine of Arminianism and 
prevenient grace prevailed. 


Wesley's problem in teaching and at the same time weakening, 
if not denying, baptismal regeneration was that of his tension between 
his inherited view of baptismal regeneration, which, as taught in the 
Anglican Church, is not adequate at its best, and his synergistic view 


of conversion, or regeneraticn, as an act of volitional decision for 
Christ, which man under the influence of the Holy Spirit must 
himself accomplish. In contradistinction to Wesley, Luther strictly 
held to the sola gratia-sola fide doctrine, and so he was able to 
evaluate rightly also the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, as it is 
clearly outlined and sharply accentuated in his Small Catechism. 
J. T. MUELLER 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 

In Theology Today (October, 1954) Prof. E. G. Homrighausen 
analyzes the tense situation which faces Christian missions in India 
today. There is, as he writes, in India an antimissionary spirit, which 
manifests itself in some local communities, in certain national actions, 
and in a few persons of the central government. Nehru does not share 
this antimissionary spirit, but neither is he enthusiastic about the 
evangelistic work of missionaries. He has repeatedly paid tribute to 
the educational, medical, and philanthropic work of missions, and he 
has recently declared Christianity to be a respected religion of India. 
He has also expressed his desire to adhere to the policy of religious 
tolerance guaranteed by India’s new constitution. Nevertheless, as he 
declares, the large number of missionaries in India — now about 4,683, 
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or double the number before the last war — cause a “political” problem. 
He charges many missionaries with political activity against the central 
government and other offenses, such as using foreign funds to “buy” 
converts, being spies and agents of foreign governments, and the like. 
There are two major sources of such criticism: 1. Hindu societies 
which want the new state to be founded solely upon Hinduism, and 
2. Anti-American Communism, which makes a strong appeal to the 
masses in India. All anti-Christian organizations insist that Christian 
evangelistic work must end, since the growth of the Christian Church 
endangers native Indian culture and traditions. American missionaries, 
in particular, come in for heavy criticism since the United States has 
offered military aid to Pakistan, has made its H-bomb tests in the 
Pacific, and has criticized Nehru’s so-called neutralism. A great 
“offense” to most Indians is the Christian emphasis on conversion. 
Christianity refuses to accept Hinduism, which is willing to incorporate 
the “good” of all religions into a pantheon of tolerance. 

Against those who spread these criticisms of Christian missions, 
Indian Christians and missionaries have appointed a committee to deal 
with problems affecting missions and government. They are beginning 
to deny some of the charges, to offer a strong apologetic for true 
Christianity, and to demand their constitutional rights. Foreign mis- 
sionaries, however, can understand why over one hundred missionaries 
were denied visas to enter and work in India during the past two years. 
Upon them rest many crucial responsibilities, among them, to help 
the church in India to become responsible for its own life and mis- 
sionary activity, to educate Indian Christians to fulfill their vocation 
as citizens of their nation, to train a native leadership which will 
develop a more mature Indian churchmanship, and the like. The 
article closes with a warning not to depend for protection upon 
one man or even upon the written word of the Indian constitution. 
“Greater suffering may yet be involved in the ordeal through which 
the Indian church is asked to pass. Real security is in God alone!” 

J. T. MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Johannesburg, South Africa. — Charges that the Dutch Reformed 
Church in South Africa is to blame for racial segregation (apartheid) 
in this country and in the mandated areas of Southwest Africa were 
denied here by an official spokesman for the church. 

The denial was issued here by the Rev. C. B. Brink, Moderator of 
the Federal Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa. 
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Toronto. — A two-year evangelism campaign to be conducted 
throughout the United States and Canada was voted by the United 
Lutheran Church in America at its 19th biennial convention here. 
The delegates approved the expenditure of $528,974 to cover the cost 
of the campaign. Plans call for dividing the two North American 
countries into 12 zones under the direction of the church’s Board of 
Social Missions. In each zone there will be a church crusade, attend- 
ance drives among lapsed members, and a campaign to bring new 
members into the church. 

The convention’s action followed a warning by several members 
of the Missions Board that “we stand at the bottom of all Lutheran 
churches in America in regard to efficiency in evangelism.” They also 
affirmed that “our evangelism efforts lack enthusiasm, vigor, and 
determination.” 


New York.— Lutheran groups will not support proposals to legalize 
bingo under church or charitable auspices, Dr. John W. Behnken, 
President of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, said in a state- 
ment issued by the denomination’s Public Relations office here. 
Dr. Behnken said that bingo is not necessary for the operation of a 
system of church-supported schools. 

He pointed out that the Missouri Synod’s 1,161 full-time elementary 


schools in North America with an attendance of 107,310 pupils are 
supported entirely through the freewill offerings of its members. 

“We believe that this is the method prescribed in the New Tes- 
tament for the support of Christian churches,” Dr. Behnken said. “The 
church cannot lend its good name to satisfy the gambling urge of 
people who are restricted from carrying on such activity under other 
sponsorship because of its possible deleterious effect upon the com- 
munity.” 

New York.— At least 2,000 non-Jews are being converted to Ju- 
daism each year in the United States, and the number is gradually 
increasing. 

Rabbi David Max Eichhorn, chairman of the Committee on the 
Unaffiliated of the Central Conference of American Rabbis (Reform), 
made this disclosure in the current issue of Jewish Social Studies. His 
findings were based on a survey conducted by the committee to 
determine the current status of proselytes and conversions to Judaism 
in the U.S. Participating in the study were Reform and Conservative 
rabbis throughout the country. The Rabbinical Council of America, 
Orthodox group, did not take part. 

On the basis of questionnaires answered by 294 Conservative rabbis 
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and 491 Reform rabbis it was revealed that during the year 1952 to 
1953 Reform rabbis converted between 1,000 and 1,200 non-Jews and 
Conservative rabbis between 500 and 550. In the five previous years, 
1948—1953, Reform rabbis converted between 750 to 1,000 annually 
and Conservative rabbis from 350 to 400. 

Rabbi Eichhorn said some Orthodox rabbis told him that the annual 
number of Orthodox proselytes is much higher than 500. 

The survey also disclosed that only about one in 20 of the 2,000 
persons converted annually became Jews without involvement of 
marriage. 

Reform and Conservative rabbis agree that most of these converts 
are at least as good Jews as born Jews and, in many cases, much 
better. The depth of their Jewishness, the survey showed, is sometimes 
determined not so much by their formai conversion as by the attitudes 
and feelings of their Jewish marriage partners, relatives, and associates. 

The Reform rabbis reported a consistent ratio of one male for 
every four female proselytes. Among the converts received by Con- 
servative rabbis, the ratio of females was even higher, six or seven 
females to one male. 

Thirteen Reform rabbis reported that they have each received more 
than 100 converts in the course of their ministries. Only eight Con- 
servative rabbis reported that they have each received over 50 pros- 
elytes and only three more than 100. 

During the five-year period 1948—53 seventy-five Reform rabbis 
(21 per cent of questionnaire respondents) and 34 Conservative 
rabbis (15.3 per cent) had no conversions. 

Preparation for conversion ranged among the Reform rabbis from 
two weeks to fifteen months and among Conservative rabbis from one 
month to two years. The average length of study fixed by the Reform 
rabbis is 3.7 months and by the Conservative rabbis 4.1 months. 

It was estimated by 396 Reform and 188 Conservative rabbis that, 
respectively, 66.4 per cent and 63.9 per cent of their proselytes have 
joined a synagog. Moreover, 386 Reform and 193 Conservative rabbis 
estimated that 85.1 per cent and 92.6 per cent of persons converted 
by them are raising their children as Jews. 

While both rabbinical groups agreed that proselytes are more faith- 
ful to the Jewish faith than born Jews, Reform rabbis rated the reli- 
giosity of the proselytes higher than did their Conservative colleagues. 

New York.—The Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa was 
accused, in United Nations debate here, of being largely responsible 
for racial segregation in South Africa and its mandate territory, South- 
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west Africa. The charge was made by Awni Khalidy, Iraq’s permanent 
representative at the U.N., in debate on Southwest Africa before the 
General Assembly's Trusteeship Committee. Attacks on churches have 
been rare in the U.N. But Mr. Khalidy pulled no punches in blaming 
the South African denomination for its espousal of apartheid. 

He said the fact that the Dutch Reformed Church was the only 
national religion in South Africa was an important factor in that 
country’s policy of segregation. It is, the Iraqi said, “a source of pain 
that a church which worships God and His Law on earth should 
perpetrate a doctrine of racial inequality.” 

“How far removed is the Dutch Reformed Church and its doctrine 
of racial supremacy from the Sermon on the Mount!” he said. “How 
far removed is this unfortunate philosophy from the teachings of 
Christ!” 

Mr. Khalidy said the outside world had been shocked by the stand 
taken by the Dutch Reformed Church and by the South African 
regime’s attitude toward the people of Southwest Africa. Every kind 
of discrimination is practiced against Negroes in the mandated ter- 
ritory, he said. He also charged that South Africa’s action in beginning 
the integration of Southwest Africa was equivalent to the use of force 
and contrary to the U.N. Charter. 

Under the mandate, South Africa was committed to lead the pop- 
ulation toward freedom, the Iraqi representative observed, not to take 
it over. He said that Southwest Africa was the only territory placed 
under mandate after World War I that had not yet either become 
independent or been placed unter U.N. trusteeship. 

When the Malan government first advocated apartheid, the Dutch 
Reformed Church of South Africa endorsed the segregation policy. 

Since then, however, some individual Dutch Reformed leaders have 
criticized it. At the World Council of Churches’ Second Assembly in 
Evanston, Ill., in August, Dr. Ben J. Marais of the South African 
denomination rejected the segregation principle and called on his 
church to admit its guilt. 

Other Protestant denominations and the Roman Catholic Church 
in South Africa generally have opposed the apartheid policy. Some of 
these groups have taken the lead in fostering interracial gatherings and 
church services in the face of official disapproval. 

Oslo.— A parliamentary committee’s report just released here said 
that theological disputes must ultimately be resolved within the church 
itself. It added, however, that there are times when the government 
must intervene to decide what can be taught by the church. 

Predominantly Lutheran Norway has a centuries-old state church. 
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Some 96 per cent of its three million people are baptized into the 
established Lutheran church. 

The committee’s report grew out of a theological controversy known 
as the “hell-discussion” which has stirred the country for more than a 
year. The report said the government had acted correctly when it asked 
responsible church authorities for advice before taking a stand on the 
issue. And it recommended that the same procedure be used in any 
future religious dispute referred to the government. In February, the 
Norwegian Cabinet declared that Bishop Kristian Schjelderup of 
Hamar was not faithful to his ordination pledges in maintaining that 
the conception of an everlasting punishment in hell is incompatible 
with Christianity as a religion of love. 

New York. — Latin-American Lutherans affiliated with the Lutheran 
World Federation will have their first Spanish-language theological 
seminary next April. Dr. Stewart W. Herman, director of the L. W. F. 
Committee on Latin America, said the cornerstone of a $75,000 build- 
ing for a seminary in Buenos Aires, Argentina, will be laid on No- 
vember 28. 

Belgrade. — Nearly $2,000,000 worth of food parcels for distribu- 
tion to needy persons in Yugoslavia were sent here during the first 
10 months of this year by the World Council of Churches and Lutheran 
World Relief, according to the semiofficial news agency, Yugopress. 


Minneapolis, Minn.— A goal of January 1, 1956, for completing 
all documents in the proposed merger of four Lutheran denominations 
was set at a meeting of the joint union committee of the four groups 
here. 

The joint committee is composed of nine representatives each from 
the American Lutheran Church, the Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
Lutheran Free Church, and the United Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


Bonn, Germany.— Dr. Eugene Gerstenmaier, 48-year-old Lutheran 
minister, has been elected president of the Bundestag, lower house of 
the West German Parliament. He succeeds Dr. Herman Ehlers, a mem- 
ber of the Synod of the Evangelical Church in Germany (EKID) and 
vice-chairman of the Christian Democratic Union, Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer’s governing political party. Dr. Ehlers died October 29 in 
Oldenburg after a throat operation. 

Dr. Gerstenmaier was chiefly responsible for organizing the Hilfs- 
werk, the Evangelical Church’s welfare agency, in 1945 and was its 
chief executive for the next six years. He was elected to the Bundestag, 
as a C.D.U. representative, in 1949 and currently is chairman of the 
chamber’s Foreign Affairs Committee. 
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All books reviewed in this periodscal may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub. 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Méssours. 


MARTIN LUTHER: “BY FAITH ALONE.” By Willem J. Kooiman, 
translated by Bertram Lee Woolf. London: Lutterworth Press, 1954, 
218 pages. $2.52. 


The translation of Dr. Kooiman’s popular work, Maarten Luther, Doctor 
der Heilige Schrift, into German was so well received that this translation 
is now offered to the English-speaking world with some revisions and 
additions by the author to bring it up to date. 

The style is simple, direct, and to the point. Though occasionally one 
may note that the present edition is a translation, it is unusually fluent 
and readable. The author shows good judgment in the selection of ma- 
terials and a high degree of fairness and objectivity in his evaluation of 
Luther and his contemporaries. 

Dr. Kooiman wrote this biography of Martin Luther with the laity of 
his parish in mind. Content and style are geared to the needs of the 
general reader rather than to those of the specialist. Our pastors will find 
it a good popular book to recommend to Sunday school teachers and lay 
workers in the congregation. However, both they and their parish school 
teachers will find it useful in the preparation of addresses or topics in 
the area of the Lutheran Reformation. ARTHUR KLINCK 


HUNDERT JAHRE WITTENBERGER BIBELDRUCK, 1522—1626. 
Von Dr. Hans Volz. Goettingen: Verlag Dr. Ludwig Haentzschel, 
1954. 168 pages. Paper. DM 10.—. 


All who are interested in Luther and Reformation research will be 
pleased with the increasing evidences that this work, so sadly interrupted 
by the two World Wars, is again resumed. Some months ago the revival 
of the Verein fuer Reformationsgeschichte and the Archiv fuer Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte was noted in the C.T.M. (XXIII, 317). The above title 
marks the first number in the new series of the Arbeiten aus der Staats- 
und Universitaetsbibliothek Goettingen. In the introduction the publisher 
of this pamphlet points out that it aims to be a contribution toward a com- 
plete Luther bibliography, which to the present time is lacking. It is fair 
that again (as in E. G. Schwiebert, Luther and His Times, C.T. M. XXIl, 76) 
the importance of Wittenberg and especially the University of Wittenberg 
for the history of the Reformation is stressed; it was the very center of 
the entire movement. And so it was also the center of Bible production. 
In the little town (village, rather) of Wittenberg, from 1534, when the 
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first edition of the Bible in Luther’s translation appeared, until 1626 no 
fewer than a hundred editions of the complete Bible were printed —an 
estimated number of 200,000 copies— not counting the many editions 
of Bible sections. The only rival of Wittenberg was Zurich; 95 editions 
of the Bible were issued there from the printshop of the Froschauers. — 
The author of this pamphlet, Dr. Hans Volz, is at present a member of 
the committee in charge of preparing a new volume of the Weimar Edition 
of Luther’s Works, which is to contain Luther’s translation of the Old 
Testament. — The booklet shows evidence of an enormous amount of re- 
search work; the footnotes in small type cover more space than the text; 
and despite much statistical material it is not dry reading, but really inter- 
esting. — Beyond the direct purpose of the book it indicates the intense 
activity of Luther in correcting and improving the translation in each 
succeeding edition. Above all, it proves that there was a huge demand 
for the German Bible, a demand that the press could not satisfy; ever 
new printers undertook the work. THEO. HOYER 


ISRAEL AND THE NEW COVENANT. By Roderick Campbell. Phil- 
adelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co., 1954. 336 
pages, 6X9. $3.75. 


The author of this interesting book is a learned and zealous Reformed 
layman who believes, as Dr. Oswald T. Allis puts it in his “Foreword,” 
that “the Christian Church has for centuries failed to take seriously and 
carry out fully the Great Commission.” He therefore describes in six 
longer “parts” the essence and objective of the New Christian Covenant, 
which he presents from the historical Calvinistic view against a generally 
legalistic background. The book is well written, and the reader has reason 
to admire the great seriousness of the manifestly consecrated author. He 
will also appreciate the numerous admonitions addressed to a church 
which does not take seriously enough its great task of preaching the divine 
Word. But the Lutheran believer, who is rooted in evangelical freedom, 
is hardly able to agree with the legalistic pattern which is here delineated. 


J.T. MUELLER 


CALVIN: A LIFE. By Emanuel Stickelberger, translated by David Georg 
Gelzer. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1954. Cloth. $2.75. 


In a moving fashion the artist-author tells the story of the founder 
of his faith and the faith of many Americans and Europeans — the extent 
of Calvinism should not be minimized. We can learn to know John Calvin, 
the man, from this friendly biography; John Calvin, the theologian, is 
neglected. The author has relied heavily on the seven-volume work of 
Doumergue and the older work of d’Aubigne; frequently he refutes Cal- 
vin's Roman Catholic biographer, Kampschulte. The documentation 
(neatly arranged at the end of the book) reveals that Stickelberger has 
also used original sources. Considerable space is devoted to Servetus. 
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Stickelberger confesses, “I have allowed an unduly large space for the 
Servetus episode in this biography” (p.133). The author has a flair for 
dramatizing various events in Calvin’s life. The description of the first 
dramatic meeting between Farel and Calvin gives the author one of his 
finest opportunities to display his powers. Stickelberger is weak when 
he seeks to minimize Calvin’s mixing of church and state, sympathetic in 
his characterization of Calvin, generous in his evaluation of the reformer. 
Gelzer's translation is smooth, making the book more readable. 
CARL S. MEYER 


GO PREACH! Edited by Theodore O: Wedel and George W. R. MacCray. 
Greenwich, Conn.: The Seabury Press, 1954. xiii and 242 pages, 
$3.50. 


This handsome volume is interesting for presenting a cross-section of 
the sermons of outstanding preachers of the Episcopal Church in America, 
It is likewise noteworthy because of its purpose. The Episcopal Church 
officially sponsors the office and activity of the lay reader, who is licensed 
by the church to conduct the service where a clergyman is not available 
and to assist a resident rector. Only with special license is the reader 
authorized to preach his own composition; normally he is to read sermons 
authorized for the purpose. According to the introduction to this volume, 
the Episcopal Church now has 7,233 clergymen and 7,750 readers. Begin- 
ning in 1944 a service was begun to mail specially prepared sermons to 
readers applying for them, which now distributes sermons to over 2,500 
subscribers. This volume has been compiled from the sermons contributed 
to that service, by Canon Theodore O. Wedel of Washington Cathedral 
and George W. R. MacCray, one of the directors of the Presiding Bishop's 
Committee on Laymen’s Work. Of the 30 sermons here published, 18 are 
for days or seasons of the church year. The others are on special subjects 
or for special causes. The sermons carefully, sometimes glowingly, ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of Christ. Many leave it quite ambiguous 
whether the Cross is only the way of life that Christ taught or the 
redeeming act by which He became the Way. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE REFORMATION ERA. By Harold J. Grimm. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., c.1954. xii and 675 pages. $6.50. 


Here is a volume which is destined to become an indispensable manual 
for church people, lay or professional. It achieves its stature through a 
fortunate combination of essentials. The book is soberly printed, with no 
illustrations; but it is supplied with eight specially prepared maps. The 
format is compact. There are no footnotes, either by the page or appended 
to chapters; yet there is a remarkable air of thoroughness and professional 
competence, achieved through a straightforward style that bristles with 
novel or colorful detail and through biographical articles totaling nearly 
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40 closely printed pages. The historiographer’s dilemma, especially in a 
field as profusely documented as this, is to give account to the multitude 
of facets of his period, yet not to bog down in a clutter of subheads. 
Mr. Grimm has organized his story under four major sections: A. Europe 
on the Eve of the Reformation; B. The Reformation in Germany; 
C. Spread of Protestantism and Revival of Catholicism; and D. Religious 
Conflicts and Consequences. Four of the twelve massive chapters are 
devoted to Section D, and the last chapter is entitled “The Legacy of the 
Reformation,” with sections on Western thought, the scientific outlook, 
the spirit of the age, education and the writing of history, literature, art, 
and music. Before that comes the depiction of the preparatory situations 
and movements, the account of Lutheran, Reformed, and dissenting 
reformatory processes, the Roman Catholic Counter Reformation, and a 
unique Chapter XI on “The Secularization of European States.” This 
summary will indicate the area of major accomplishment in Mr. Grimm's 
work: it is not a recital of 4 or the Reformation, but it is just to its title, 
The Reformation Era. The art of setting forth history in terms of organic 
epochs is one, exemplified hitherto chiefly overseas, which makes demands 
on basic and detailed research coupled with the historian’s instinct to find 
perspective and organize cause and effect. Mr. Grimm acknowledges his 
models carefully, among them Gerhard Ritter, Die Neugestaltung Europas 
im 16. Jahrhundert. \t should be said that as president of the American 
Society for Reformation Research and co-editor with Ritter, Roland H. 
Bainton, and Heinrich Bornkamm of the Archiv fuer Reformations- 
geschichte he is a colleague of high historical craftsmen. One of the most 
remarkable effects of the book is its surmounting of any Lutheran or 
Calvinistic provincialism or loss of perspective. The total sweep of the 
period becomes clear, and with it an increased, rather than diluted, appre- 
ciation for processes with which the given reader may feel himself kin. 
At the same time the book is a useful corrective for a trend of thought 
unhappily prevalent because of the current accent on the Reformation as 
not congruent with the Renaissance and in some respects in conflict with it, 
namely, that the Reformation was a straw fire with no central and lasting 
impact. This book makes it clear that the Reformation was epochal. It was 
the turning of the history of western civilization. It helped to loose some 
of its own worst enemies and contributed to conflict, but it provided 
judgments and spiritual powers that still man the battle. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION IN THE FIRST TWO CENTURIES 
OF THE CHURCH. By Arnold Ehrhardt. London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1953. 168 pages. Cloth. 16/-. 


The immensely learned author, who until 1935 — when Hitler deposed 
him — was lecturer in Roman and Civil Law first at Freiburg and later at 
Frankfurt, and who has since become a priest of the Church of England, 
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enters a scholarly, closely reasoned, persuasively written, and amply doc- 
umented dissenting vote in the discussion evoked by Bishop Kirk’s 1946 
symposium, The Apostolic Ministry. He urges that the idea of a priestly 
succession as such is older in the church than the idea of an Apostolic 
succession, and that the latter doctrine, which originated in the second 
century (although Ephesus and the border districts of East Syria had not 
embraced it by the end of the century), “was formed of two elements, 
one being the idea of a succession to the ancient priesthood of Israel, the 
other the idea of succession to the traditions of the Apostolic teaching” 
(pp. 6,7). The laying on of hands is associated with the former and was 
carried out by the presbyters. He finds that in the New Testament “re- 
marks about appointment to the ministry and descriptions of the several 
ministries have proved to be only casual, and the idea of succession, in 
so far as it is found at all, is capable of more than one interpretation” 
(p.35). Only two results are firmly established: First, already in the 
canonical Acts of the Apostles the interest in the constitutional develop- 
ment of the church at Jerusalem is far greater than that shown in the 
constitutions of the Gentile churches, and in Codex D this interest is 
increased to a definite claim of primacy for St. James and his presbyters; 
second, “presbyter” is a term originating in Palestinian Jewry. Turning 
to the early episcopal succession lists, he concludes that they were mere 
lists of names, compiled in the second half of the second century to 
demonstrate that the sees were occupied without interruption and closely 
analogous to the succession lists of the postexilic Jewish high priests 
(which had been compiled out of special eschatological considerations 
based on Daniel 9:24 ff.). There were other types of succession in the 
early Christian Church, such as that of the Christian prophets which was 
brought to an end because of the Montanist troubles, and, less prom- 
inently, of Christian teachers, the former modeled on Jewish, the latter 
(at least partly) on pagan precedents. “Out of these various and some- 
what disparate elements Irenaeus created the doctrine of the Apostolic 
succession, which was further developed by his pupils Hippolytus and 
Tertullian. ... Both Irenaeus and Origen held that the Apostolic succes- 
sion cannot be detached from the Apostolic tradition, because the first — 
and for Origen the most important— duty of Christian priests is the 
ministry of the Word.” (Page 159.) 

A curious error occurs on page 97, where the author describes the 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran Jewish-Christian congregations formed by 
the Christians among the inmates of Hitler’s extermination camp at 
Theresienstadt. Here, according to Ehrhardt, “the self-appointed leader 
of the Lutherans administered the Sacraments — in accordance with 
article 67 of Luther’s Smalcaldic Articles of 1536—38— although he 
had not even the necessary elements, but was compelled to use tea instead 
of wine.” There is, of course, no “article 67” in the Smalcald Articles. 
The author probably has in mind paragraph 67 of Philip Melanchthon’s 
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Tractatus de Potestate et Primatu Papae of 1537, although the words can 

only by an unconscionable distortion of meaning be held to justify the 

action of the Theresienstadt leader. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 

PLAIN CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER BROADCAST TALKS. By J. 
B. Phillips. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 87 pages. 
Cloth. $1.65. 


APPOINTMENT WITH GOD: SOME THOUGHTS ON HOLY COM- 
MUNION. By J. B. Phillips. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1954. 61 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


The gifted translator of Letters to Young Churches and The Gospels 
bids fair to become as prolific and popular an author of little books about 
theology and religion as his famed fellow countryman Clive Staples Lewis. 
In Plain Christianity Phillips is at his very best. He provides two addresses 
on the title of the collection, designed to show that “the lives of plain 
Christians” furnish the most persuasive apologetic for their faith. This 
is followed by an illuminating account of the problems confronting a 
person engaged in the modern translation of the New Testament. The 
argument of an earlier book, Your God Is Too Small, is summarized in 
“A God Big Enough.” In “A Sense of Sin” he develops the idea that 
“we can do nothing to manufacture a safe approach to God,” but that 
in the Incarnation and the Atonement God came personally “to offer a 
Way out of the sin-death-fear complex in which the world is involved.” 
The other subjects treated are “What Is Worship?” “The Holy Spirit,” 
“A Thing Most Wonderful” (the Crucifixion), and “The First Portrait 
of Jesus” (an outline of the Gospel according to St. Mark). The Anglican 
Evangelical bias, notably in the implied competence of man to “accept” 
the Lord Jesus, is present, but not so obtrusive as seriously to vitiate the 
book’s otherwise great merit. 

The Anglican Evangelical bias is much more prominent in Appointment 
with God. This book is a series of fourteen Lenten addresses delivered 
to the people of his parish, St. John’s, Redhill, Surrey, plus an “envoy” 
that incorporates an urgent appeal to Anglicans not to “exclude from the 
Lord’s Table in our Church those [of other denominations} who are 
undoubtedly sincere Christians” (p.61). There is an appealing simplicity 
of the right sort; an abundance of useful and valid insights into the 
Eucharistic mystery that would be of value to communicants of any 
denomination (including our own); an energetic rejection both of any 
theory that would make the Sacrament of the Altar a propitiatory sacrifice 
and of the sterile Protestantism that is “so busy saying what the Holy 
Communion is mot” that very little positive doctrine is left; and a con- 
structive stress on the fact that the Eucharist is more than a “bare memo- 
rial.” On the positive side Philipps can speak of Christ’s “real Presence 
in the Sacrament” (p.22). He asserts: “Of the bread [Christ] said, 
This is My Body,’ and of the wine He said, “This is My Blood,’ and it was 
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so” (p.24). Again: “It is no mere piece of bread or sip of wine that 
I receive—I receive the very Body and Blood of Christ into my own 
imperfect self” (p.36). Yet, Phillips implies, the Words of Institution 
are not to be taken as “absolute literal truth”; only “in a mystical sense 
. . . can the words be taken at their face value.” Our Lord “did in fact 
say, ‘This is My body,’ but He was not speaking, indeed cannot have been 
speaking, literally” (p.16). Less significant is the fact that Phillips is 
unwarrantedly positive in asserting that “the very word ‘hocus-pocus’ is a 
corruption of part of the Consecration words of the Latin Mass, ‘hoc est 


enim corpus meum’” (p.12). ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A Complete Bible Commentary: Short Comments on Every Chapter of 
the Holy Bible. By Matthew Henry, Thomas Scott, and others. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1954. 1,024 pages. Cloth. $6.95. This is a reissue of a long 
out-of-print explanatory, devotional, and practical commentary on the 
whole of Sacred Scripture (less, of course, the Apocrypha). While the 
sources are not identified, approximately one half of the comments are 
from the pen of the distinguished noncomformist divine Matthew Henry 
(1662—1714), while the remainder comes from the works of others, 
notably Thomas Scott (1747—1821), the Calvinistic Anglican who so 
profoundly influenced John Henry Cardinal Newman. 


Modern Science and God. By P. J. McLaughlin. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. 89 pages. Cloth. $2.75. On November 22, 1951, 
Pius XII delivered a famous address to the members of the Pontifical 
Academy of Science, in which he urges the point that recent scientific dis- 
coveries strengthen rather than weaken the traditional arguments for God's 
existence which have a physical basis. Of particular interest is the asser- 
tion that the universe is approximately “five milliard,” that is 5,000,000,000 
(by American reckoning), years old. The present title is a carefully 
analyzed and annotated English translation of this significant address, first 
published in 1952 and reprinted late last year. 


Resource Materials for Elementary Science. Series I: Biology for Teachers 
of Upper Elementary Grades. By C. O. Keller, Herbert H. Gross, John 
W. Klotz, Herman W. Schaars, E. G. Garske, Walter G. Gerth, and Theo- 
dore L. Handrich. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954. vii and 
202 pages. $2.25. This is the second volume to appear in the important 
and useful “Elementary Science for Christian Schools” series of textbooks 
described in the announcement of the first volume in CONCORDIA THEO- 
LOGICAL MONTHLY, Volume XXV, No. 12 (December, 1954), page 958. 


The Doctrine of Holy Scripture Respecting the Atonement. By Thomas 
J. Crawford. Fourth edition. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954. 
x and 538 pages. Cloth. $4.00. A photolithoprinted reissue in the pub- 
lishers’ “Co-Operative Reprint Library” of the second edition (1874) of 
an important nineteenth-century discussion of the Atonement. The 
author — at the time of writing the present title Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Edinburgh— holds that our sins were imputed to 
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Christ, that the sufferings of Christ were sacrificial, vicarious, and penal 
in their character; that the Atonement originated in the love of God and 
secured sanctification as well as pardon; that the death of Christ is a satis- 
faction to divine justice; that the mediatorial work of Christ is complete 
and of unfailing efficiency; and that the benefits of the Atonement are 
freely offered to all who will receive them. 


The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170. By William M. 
Ramsay. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954. 510 pages. Cloth. 
$4.20. A photolithoprinted reissue (in the publishers’ Co-Operative 
Reprint Library) of the fifth (1897) edition of the author’s scholarly and 
informative Mansfield College Lectures of 1892. 


The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth, Considered in Its Historical, 
Chronological, and Geographical Relations. By Samuel J. Andrews, with 
a biographical introduction by Wilbur M. Smith. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1954. 651 pages. Cloth. $5.95. Apart from the 
admirable thirteen-page biographical introduction by Professor Smith, the 
present edition is an unaltered photolithoprinted reissue of the revised 
edition of 1891. The author, who was born in 1817 and died in 1906, 
was one of the most distinguished American leaders in the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, founded in England by Edward Irving. Dr. Smith as- 
serts in his biographical introduction: “It is true that we have had books 
devoted exclusively to the life of Christ, such as Fahling, Wood, Henry 
Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott, but none of them can compare in 
scholarly worthiness with Andrews.” 


Are the New Testament Documents Reliable? By F. F. Bruce. Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1954. 122 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. The first edition of this conservative apology of the 
credibility of the New Testament on historical and philological grounds 
appeared in 1943; by 1953 it had gone through four editions in England 
and had been translated into German. The author discusses the date and 
attestation of the New Testament documents, the New Testament canon, 
the Synoptic Gospels, the Gospel according to St. John, the Gospel miracles, 
the evidence of the writings of SS. Paul and Luke, and the contributions of 
archeology, Jewish writings of the early Christian period, and early Gentile 
writers on the subject of his study. 


Commenting and Commentaries. By Charles Haddon Spurgeon. Re- 
vised edition. Grand Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1954. 220 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. This reprint of Spurgeon’s catalog of over fourteen hundred 
commentaries and expositions, unchanged except for the substitution of 
the names of the American publishers in the case of editions that have 
been recently reprinted, includes, in addition to the author’s comments on 
commentaries, two lectures on commentaries and on commenting and 
a textual index of over twenty-eight hundred sermons which the author 
delivered during his ministry at the New Park Street Chapel and the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


Dictionary of Last Words. Compiled by Edward S. LeComte. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955. xxix and 267 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 
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A carefully documented, alphabetically organized compendium of dying 
statements that will furnish almost endless illustrations to preachers who 
purchase it. The volume begins with the beautiful dying prayer of Bishop 
Robert Abbot of Salisbury and ends with Ulrich Zwingli’s defiant valedic- 
tory: “You can kill the body, but you cannot kill the soul.” In between 
are the dying words of Martin Bucer (“He governs and disposes all”), 
Warren Gamaliel Harding (“That’s good. Go on. Read some more.”), 
Heinrich Himmler (“I am Heinrich Himmler”), Dwight L. Moody 
(“Doctor, I don’t know about this. Do you think it best? It is only 
keeping the family in anxiety.”), Friedrich von Schiller (“Judex!”), 
Archbishop James Ussher (“But, Lord, in special forgive my sins of 
omission”), Woodrow Wilson (“Edith”), and some eighteen hundred 
others. The twenty-page preface is an interesting essay on this genre of 
historiography, with valuable bibliographical references. 


The Gospel-Mystery of Sanctification. By Walter Marshall. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. viii and 264 pages. Cloth. 
$3.95. The first edition of this title is dated 1692; the work went through 
at least a dozen editions during the next two centuries. The present 
edition, newly reset throughout, reproduces the fourth impressions, printed 
in Edinburgh in 1744, and includes Marshall’s sermon, “The Doctrine 
of Justification, Opened and Applied,” together with an appendix, con- 
sisting of a short biographical sketch of Marshall with appreciations by 
contemporaries as well as by James Hervey, William Cowper, and Thomas 
Chalmer. The author of this great classic was a minister of the Church 
of England, who lost his parish when he declared himself for Presby- 
terianism in 1662. 


The Lutheran Annual 1955. Edited by O. A. Dorn and Armin 
Schroeder. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954. 352 pages. 
Paper. 50 cents. The familiar Annual is made increasingly valuable by 
the new style of presenting the location of churches and preaching stations, 
by indicating the time of Sunday services, and by the addition of telephone 
numbers to the alphabetical listing of pastors and teachers. 


The Oxford Cyclopedic Concordance, Containing New and Selected 
Helps to the Study of the Bible. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1947. 378 pages, and 12 pages of colored maps. $3.00. A selection of 
materials from the Oxford Helps to the Study of the Bible, including 
summaries of all the books of the Sacred Scriptures, arranged in a single 
alphabetical order, thus obviating the necessity of referring to an index, 
together with thirty-four illustrations and an indexed atlas to the Holy 
Bible. 


Treasury of Philosophy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. xxiv and 1280 pages. Cloth. $15.00. With 
“about ten thousand men and a score of women who have some claim 
to be classed as philosophers,” there will inevitably be some individuals 
who will quarrel with Dr. Runes over the choice of the slightly fewer than 
four hundred individuals from whose works he has reproduced repre- 
sentative excerpts. In general, however, the discerning reader will approve 
the editor’s selections. The sequence is alphabetical; the amount of space 
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devoted to each philosophy from a few paragraphs to as much as 
twenty-two pages (Plato) —depends on the relative importance of the 
author. Typical choices include Peter Abelard on “Sin,” Baal Shem-Tov 
on “The End-All of Knowledge,” George Boole on “The Place of Mathe- 
matics in the System of Human Knowledge,” Chuang Chou on “Excur- 
sions into Freedom,” Benedetto Croce on “The Humanity of History,” 
Etienne Gilson on “Will and Knowledge,” Ibn Tufail on “The Improve- 
ment of Human Reason,” V. I. Lenin on “The Three Sources of Marxism,” 
George Edward Moore on “What Is Good?” Josiah Royce on “Immor- 
tality,” Rabindranath Tagore on “Love as the Development of Life,” the 
beginning of Ludwig Wittgensein’s “Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus,” 
Joaquin Xirau Palau on “The Metaphysical Background of the Crisis of 
Civilization,” and Yu-Lan Fung on “Philosophy of Contemporary China.” 
The sources are carefully identified, although, regrettably, page references 
ate missing. The index covers not only the philosophers cited, but also 
other individuals referred to in the admirably brief and comprehensive 
biographical notes which precede each quotation. 


The Confessions of Jacob Boehme. Compiled and edited by W. Scott 
Palmer, with an introduction by Evelyn Underhill. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. 188 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


A Treasury of Hymns. Selected and edited by Maria Leiper and Henry 
W. Simon, with notes by Wallace Brockway and decorations by Frank 
Lieberman. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1953. 383 pages. Cloth. 
$6.00. 


American Liberty and “Natural Law.” By Eugene C. Gerhart, with an 
introduction by Roscoe Pound. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1953. 212 
pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Channels of Spiritual Power. By Frank C. Laubach. Westwood: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1954. 186 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Agobard of Lyons, Churchman and Critic. By Allen Cabaniss. Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1953. xii and 137 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


The Sun and the Umbrella. By Nels F. S. Ferre. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953. 156 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


Higher Education and the Human Spirit. By Bernard Eugene Meland. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953. ix and 204 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 


Paul the Apostle. By Giuseppe Ricciotti, translated by Alba I. Zizzamia. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. xi and 540 pages. 
Cloth. $7.50. 


The Philosophy of Jacques Maritain. By Charles A. Fecher. West- 
minster: The Newman Press, 1953. xiv and 361 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Free Churches and Christian Unity: A Critical View of the Ecumenical 
Movement and the World Council of Churches. By Marion John Brad- 
shaw. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954. xiv and 225 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
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Séren Kierkegaard, By Johannes Hohlenberg, translated by T. H. Croxall. 
New York: Pantheon Books, 1954. x and 321 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


20 Stewardship Sermons. By Pastors of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1954. 227 pages. 
Cloth. $3.00. 


Lutheran Cyclopedia. Edited by Erwin L. Lueker. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1954. 1,160 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


Life of Jesus (Kindergarten Outline Series). Cincinnati: The Standard 
Publishing Company, 1953. 52 pages. Paper. 25 cents. This booklet con- 
sists of twenty-six simple pictures to color, perforated for class or indi- 
vidual use. 


The Irish and Catholic Power: An American Interpretation. By Paul 
Blanshard. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1953. viii and 375 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

The Third and Fourth Books of Maccabees. Edited and translated by 
Moses Hadas. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. xii and 248 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


Religion for the Hardheaded. By Alice Franklin Bryant. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1953. 116 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


The Recovery of Family Life. By Elton and Pauline Trueblood. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 127 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


Hunted Heretic: The Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 1511 to 
1553. By Roland H. Bainton. Boston: The Beacon Press, 1953. xii and 
270 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


What Is Religion? By Alban G. Widgery. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. xi and 330 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Customs and Cultures: Anthropology for Christian Missions. By Eugene 
A. Nida. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. xiv and 306 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. By René Pache, translated 
by J. D. Emerson. Chicago: Moody Press, 1954. 223 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


An Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. By Edmond Hiebert. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1954. 383 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


The Episcopal Church: Its Message for Men of Today. By George 
Harkin Atwater. Revised edition. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Com- 
pany, 1953. 190 pages. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


Preach the Word of God. By Frederick M. Morris. New York: More- 
house-Gorham Company, 1954. 157 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


What Is the Priesthood?: A Book on Vocation. By John V. Butler and 
W. Norman Pittenger. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1954. 
221 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 
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The Anglican Pulpit To-day: Representative Sermons by Leading 
Preachers of the Anglican Communion. Edited by Frank D. Gifford. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1953. 235 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

The Atonement in Our Time (British title: The Hope of Glory). By 
Martin Jarrett-Kerr. New York: Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1953. 
xxi and 164 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


The Christian Attitude to Other Religions (The Hulsean Lectures for 
1949). By E. C. Dewick. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. 
x and 220 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Natural Religion and Christian Theology — First Series: Science and 
Religion (The Gifford Lectures for 1951). By Charles E. Raven. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. vii and 224 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Natural Religion and Christian Theology — Second Series: Experience 
and Interpretation (The Gifford Lectures for 1952). By Charles E. Raven. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. vii and 227 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 


The History and Character of Calvinism. By John T. McNeill. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1954. x and 466 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


Smoke on the Mountain: An Interpretation of the Ten Commandments. 
By Joy Davidman. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 141 
pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Children’s Sermons. By Kenneth Brakeley Welles, edited by Dorothy 
B. Fritz. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 128 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


The Altar Fire: Reflections on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. By 
Olive Wyon. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 125 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 


The Apocrypha, Bridge of the Testaments: A Reader’s Guide to the 
Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. By Robert C. Dentan. Green- 
wich: The Seabury Press, 1954. 122 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 


The Book of Revelation Speaks to Us. By Herbert H. Wernecke. Phil- 
adelphia: The Westminster Press, 1954. 176 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Augustine: Earlier Writings (The Library of Christian Classics, Vol- 
ume VI). Selected and translated by John H. S. Burleigh. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1953. 413 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Proceedings of the First Institute on the Church and Modern Culture. 
Edited by John G. Kunstmann. Valparaiso: Valparaiso University Press, 
1953. 131 pages. Paper. $2.00. 


A Compend of Wesley’s Theology. Edited by Robert W. Burtner and 
Robert E. Chiles. New York: Abingdon Press, 1954. 302 pages. Cloth. 
$3.75. 
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Unity and Language: A Study in the Philosophy of Johann Georg 
Hamann. By James C. O'Flaherty. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina, 1952. x and 121 pages. Paper. $3.00. 


Music in Christian Education Through Study and Practice. By Edith 
Lovell Thomas. New York: Abingdon Press, 1953. 160 pages. Cloth. 
$2.00. 


Electronic Organs: A Complete Catalogue Textbook and Manual. By 
Robert L. Eby. Wheaton: Van Kampen Press, 1953. 213 pages. Cloth. 
$5.00. 

The Hymns of Charles Wesley: A Study of Their Structure. By R. New- 
ton Flew. London: The Epworth Press, 1953 (American distributor: Alec 
R. Allenson, Chicago, Illinois). 80 pages. Cloth. $1.75. 


The New Tower of Babel. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1953. 243 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


This Is My Story. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954. 
16 pages. Cloth. The life of our Lord told for young children in the 
first person and illustrated with a colored picture on each page. 


One Summer. By Georgia Moore Eberling, illustrated by Betty Wind. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954. 100 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 
Juvenile fiction for young girls. 


Joel and the Silver Trumpet: A Story for Boys and Girls. By Henrietta 
van Laar, illustrated by Betty Wind. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 


1954. 83 pages. Cloth. 50 cents. 


When Jesus Was Born. By W. F. Beck. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954. 19 pages. Paper. 25 cents. The subtitle describes this as 
“A Christmas Play in Which Children Tell What Happened.” 


Lutheran World Missions: Foreign Missions of the Lutheran Church 
im America. Edited by Andrew S. Burgess. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1954. 277 pages. Paper. $3.50. 


Lectures on Hebrews. By Joseph Augustus Seiss. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1954. 408 pages. Cloth. $3.40. A photolithoprinted reissue 
(in the publishers’ Co-Operative Reprint Library) of the distinguished 
nineteenth-century Lutheran pulpit orator’s 36 “Popular Lectures” on 
Hebrews. 


Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans by Martin Luther. Trans- 
lated by John Theodore Mueller. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1954. 207 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 


An Exposition of Hebrews. By Arthur W. Pink. Volume I: Hebrews 
1:1—9:15, 504 pages. Volume II: Hebrews 9:16—12:2, 414 pages. 
Volume III: Hebrews 12:3—13:25. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 
1954. Cloth. 3-volume set, $17.95. 


The American College Chaplaincy. By Seymour A. Smith. New York: 
Association Press, 1954. x and 180 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 
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Never Give Up!: 36 Sermonettes of the Christian Year. By Luther A. 
Schuessler. Milwaukee: Northwestern Publishing House, 1954. 83 pages. 
Paper. $1.00. 


Communion with God in the New Testament (The Fernley-Hartley 
Lecture 1953). By A. Raymond George. London: The Epworth Press, 
1953 (distributed in U.S.A. by Alec R. Allenson, Inc.). 274 pages. 
Cloth. $5.50. 


The Theology of Sex and Marriage: A Short Guide for Readers and 
Students. Compiled by D. S. Bailey. Westminster, England: The Church 
of England Moral Welfare Council, 1953. 28 pages. Paper. Price not 
indicated. 


God and Israeli. By L. Sale-Harrison. Wheaton: Van Kampen Press, 
1954. 151 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


You and God: Twenty-Five Discussion Outlines on the Basic Truths 
of the Bible. Manila: The Lutheran Philippine Mission, 1954. 108 pages. 
Paper. $1.00. 


Christianity and Anti-Semitism. By Nicolas Berdyaev; translated by 
Alan A. Spears and Victor B. Kanter, with a commentary and notes by 
Alan A. Spears. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 58 pages. 
Cloth. $2.75. 


“At All Times and in All Places.” By Massey Hamilton Shepherd, 
Junior. Second Edition. Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 1953. 85 pages. 
Paper over boards. $1.50. 


Ancient Israel. By Harry Orlinsky. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1954. 193 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Advance to Barbarism: How the Reversion to Barbarism in Warfare 
and War-Trials Menaces Our Future. By F. J. P. Veale. Appleton: 
C.C. Nelson Publishing Company, 1953. 305 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Beyond Anxiety: The Christian Answer to Fear, Guilt, Inhibition, 
Frustration, Indecision, Loneliness, and Despair. By James A. Pike. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. viii and 149 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


Beliefs of Baptists. By David P. Gaines. New York: Richard R. Smith, 
1952. xiv and 295 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Christian Vocation: Studies in Faith and Work (The 1950 Cunningham 
Lectures in New College, Edinburgh). By W. R. Forrester. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 223 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Cure Your Nerves Yourself. By Louis E. Bisch. New York: Wilfred 
Fund, 1953. 247 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


The Christian View of Science and Scriptures. By Bernard Ramm. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1954. 368 
pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


The Creative Encounter: An Interpretation of Religion and the Social 
Witness. By Howard Thurman. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
153 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 
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Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians (The New Inter. 
national Commentary on the New Testament). By F. W. Grosheide. 
Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953. 415 
pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Credo: A Practical Guide to the Catholic Faith. By Martin Harrison. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company, 1954. xi and 369 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Christianity and the New Situation. By E. G. Lee. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1953. 157 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Die Christusverkindigung im Weihnachtslied unserer Kirche: Eine 
theologische Studie zur Liedverkiindigung. By Karl Hauschildt. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1952. 232 pages. Paper. DM 12.80. 


Church and Chapel: A Study of the Problem of Reunion in the Light of 
History. By R. A. Edwards. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1952. 
128 pages. Cloth. 8/6. 


The Coming Prince: The Marvellous Prophecy of Daniel’s Seventy 
Weeks Concerning the Antichrist. By Robert Anderson. Fourteenth edi- 
tion. Grand Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1954. liv and 311 pages. Cloth. 
$3.97. A photolithoprinted reissue of the tenth (1915) edition of 
a popular nineteenth-century British book on the Daniel prophecies which 
holds that the Antichrist is still to come. 


Der Wortschatz des deutschen Pietismus. By August Langen. Tiibingen: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1954. 527 pages. Paper. DM 45.00. 


Ein anderes Amerika: Begegnungen mit Christen in der neuen Welt. 
By Lina Lejeune. Stuttgart: J. F. Steinkopf Verlag, 1954. 158 pages. 
Cloth. DM 9.80. 


Einfiihrung in die alte Geschichte. By Hermann Bengtson. Second 
edition. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1953. 197 
pages. Cloth. DM 11.00. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia (The New International 
Commentary on the New Testament). By Herman N. Ritterbos, translated 
by Henry Zylstra. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1953. 238 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


The English Religious Tradition: Sketches of Its Influence on Church, 
State, and Society. By Norman Sykes. London: S. C. M. Press, 1953. 
121 pages. Cloth. 7/6. 


From the World of the Cabbalah: The Philosophy of Rabbi Judah Loew 
of Prague. By Ben-Zion Bokser. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
210 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

The Great Tradition of the American Churches. By Winthrop S. Hud- 
son. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953. 282 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Geist und Gemeinde im Neuen Testament und Heute (Theologische 
Existenz Heute, Neue Folge Nr.32). By Eduard Schweizer. Miinchen: 
Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1952. 50 pages. Paper. DM 2.80. 
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God and the Unconscious. By Victor White, with a foreword by 
C. G. Jung, and an appendix by Gerhard Frei. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1953. 277 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Hugh Roy Cullen: A Story of American Opportunity. By Ed Kilman 
and Theon Wright. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. 376 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 


A History of Preaching in Britain and America, Including the Biog- 
raphies of Many Princes of the Pulpit and the Men Who Influenced Them. 
Part One: Britain. By Frederick Roth Webber. Milwaukee: Northwestern 
Publishing House, 1952. Cloth. $5.00. 


Das heilige Mahl im Glauben der Vélker: Eine religionsphinomeno- 
logische Untersuchung. By Fritz Bammel. Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann 
Verlag, 1950. 199 pages. Cloth. DM 19.00. 


Inter-Communion. Edited by Donald Baillie and John Marsh. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. 406 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


I Protest. By G. Bromley Oxnam. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1954. 186 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


An Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek. By C. F. D. Moule. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1953. x and 241 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Isn't One Wife Enough? By Kimball Young. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1954. xiv and 476 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 


Leadership Education Through Bible Institutes: A Manual on Kingdom 
Worker Education. Edited by Oscar E. Feucht. St. Louis: The Lutheran 
Church— Missouri Synod, 1954. 109 mimeographed pages. Paper. 
$1.00. 


Martin Luther, Reformer of the Church (Martin Luther, Kirkens Re- 
formator). By Alfred Th. Jgrgensen, translated from the Danish by 
Ronald M. Jensen. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1953. 
xii and 225 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Mind of Kierkegaard. By James Collins. Chicago: Henry Regnery 
Company, 1953. xiv and 304 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Missions under the Cross: Addresses Delivered at the Enlarged Meeting 
of the Committee of the International Missionary Council at Willingen, 
in Germany, 1952. Edited by Norman Goodall. New York: The Friend- 
ship Press, 1953. 264 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


A Message from Our Church. By Elmer A. Kettner. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1954. 14-page flip chart with easel, plus an 
eight-page user’s manual. $1.75. 


The Monk and the World. By Walter Dirks, translated from the Ger- 
man by Daniel Koogan. New York: David McKay Company, 1954. 
234 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
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The Names of Jesus. By Vincent Taylor. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1953. ix and 179 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Natural Science and the Spiritual Life. By John Baillie. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 43 pages. $1.75. 


Nature and Man in Biblical Thought. By E. C. Rust. London: Lutter 
worth Press, 1953. x and 318 pages. Cloth. 31/6. 


The Pocket History of Freemasonry. By Fred L. Pick and G. Norman 
Knight. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953, 294 pages. $4.75. 


The Pure in Heart: A Study in Christian Sanctity (The Cato Lecture of 
1954). By W. E. Sangster. New York: Abingdon Press, 1954. xvii and 
254 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


The Prayers of Peter Marshall. Edited by Catherine Marshall. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1954. xii and 245 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 


Patterns of Protestant Church Music. By Robert M. Stevenson. Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1953. vi and 219 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Religion and Economic Responsibility. By Walter George Muelder. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1953. xvii and 264 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 


The Reformation in England. Volume Il: Religio Depopulata. By 
Philip Hughes. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. xxv and 
366 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


Russisches Ménchtum: Entstehbung, Entwicklung und Wesen, 988—1917 
(Das Oestliche Christentum, Neue Folge, Heft 10/11). By Igor Smolitsch. 
Wiirzburg: Augustinus-Verlag, 1953. 556 pages. Paper. DM 36.00. 


Zur reformatorischen Rechtfertigungslebre. By Max Lackmann. Stutt- 
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